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ton was buried, the governor of the common- | Dr. Palfrey tells us that the Puritan was the liberal 
wealth, accompanied by other official dignitaries, | of his day, but are the liberals of our day Puritans? 
was present at the ceremonies. The lineal descend- |‘ My Lord Bacon,” said Mr. Phillips, at Plymouth, 
ant of the first Puritan magistrate of the colony at-| ten years ago, “as he takes his proud march down 
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tered at the risk of his life in Boston. And that in| behind? We do not wish to be philosophical, and 
the Puritan city ! | we leave the matter with a query. 

There was a day when the godly assembly of the 
province was in great distress at the rumored print- 
ing of ‘The Imitation of Christ ” at Cambridge, and DU 
the edict of prohibition ‘went forth. It was but the 
other day the city council of Boston received a report 
from a committee appointed to examine their public 
library, and upon that committee they bad put 
Father Haskins to determine upon its wants and 
sufficiencies in the department of theology. Bos- 
tonians need not a long memory to go back to the 
time when a cross was the sure sign of a Romish in- 
stitution; but now “ meeting-houses” only exist in 
the antiquated parchments of their chartered rights, 
and the symbol of redemption crowns alike the Uni- 
tarian, the Methodist, and the “ orthodox” house of 
worship. We have even heard it was acknowledged 
by the sisters of the Catholic Orphan Asylum, in 
Shawmut Avenue, that they depended very largely 








ABOUT FALSE CALVES. 
RING several weeks of the past winter a thriv- 
ing business was done by the corset manufac- 
tories in the production of artificial calves. And by 
calves we mean just what the anatomists mean when 
they speak of the lower extremities. We do not 
know whose ingenuity devised them, nor when they 
were first introduced, nor, indeed, the method of 
their construction. But that they were a very pop- 
ular article of apparel with young ladies, and espe- 
cially those who made dashing displays on skates, 
we have abundant reason to believe. In fact, several 
of the prominent corset-makers devoted all their en- 
ergies to the fabrication of these rare bits of fashion- 
able anatomy; and, notwithstanding the very rapid 
production, the supply fell short of the demand. Of 
course, a deal of care was taken lest any prying mas- 
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boring Protestants. The descendants of a people| publicity to the newly-created market; for this 
that would have died rather than endure the sight of | would have had a very injurious effect upon the sale 
a cross among them, and much less would have dared | of the article, and the tantalizing delusion would 
to enter its sanctuary, now flock in such numbers to | have been far less pleasing. But the fact of its exist- 
hear the fine music at the Church of the Immaculate | ence was soon and easily transmitted by a sort of 
Conception that it has been necessary to exact a fee| maidenly legerdemain, and all who were desirous of 
for admission. - making sensations by marvelous perfection of form 
Plays were once an abomination in the eyes of| knew very well where to supply their sweet selves 
these saintly New Englanders, but the doughty | with patent calves. . 
Standish could enact in any little selfish tragedy of| This may be an announcement altogether unwel- 
the spider and the fly with great acceptance to all| come to those ambitious young gentlemen who at 
but John Robinson over there in Leyden. The un-| street corners, from club windows, and in the bewild- 
suspecting Pecksuot in a cabin at Merry Mount—and | ering maze of the skating “ carnival,” have felt their 
all for the glory of God—got a furious lunge that} hearts throb with delicious titillations of delight at 
the Crookback would have been glad to equal on | spectacles which kindly art has quite willingly placed 
Bosworth field. The magistrates sent the skins of| at their disposal. It can hardly fail to be a disap- 
serpents filled with defiant powder and ball to the! pointment to such to learn that for a very trifling 














consideration they might have procured the abound- 
ing source of their happiness, and that too in a very 
portable and enduring shape, by a visit to almost any 
ladies’ furnishing store. And if discomfiture should 
chance to lead to rage, it may be that an inquiring 
spirit would discover yet other remarkable devices 
for lending enchantment still more alluring as con- 
cerns the “human form divine.” But if they are 
wise they will be satisfied with but one revelation, 
and will hereafter devote themselves to studies less 
deceptive and far more profitable. If, however, it is 
a satisfaction to them to continue the investigation, 
horrible as the idea may seem, we should counsel an 
early visit to one of the very numerous stores conse- 
crated to the anatomy of fashion, which is nothing 
more nor less than the sculpture of cords, wires, and 
cotton. 

It would doubtless be a matter of interest to the inno- 
cent public to know who the ladies may be that patron- 
ize these entrancing little toys which call forth the 
ogling glances of so many admiring spectators, Thisis 
a secret which only the corset-dealers and the ladies’ 
bureaus can reveal. We learn, however, that they have 
been very popular with the so-called “ upper circles,” 
and it is their surprising success with this class that 
has led to an unusual mania for skating during the 
past season. The ponds have been thronged with 
young ladies as never before, and not until this writ- 
ing has the mystery been fully revealed. In fact, the 
rage of the season has been these adjustable calves, 
nor has the demand fallen off very materially with the 
passing away of the skating season. They are worn 
by the most fashionable, if not the most respectable, 
in the daily promenade and at the weekly social gath- 
ering, and, in fact, almost everywhere. Very nice 
young men stand behind counters all day long and sell 
them to very nice young ladies in sizes to suit. So it 
makes little difference how cadaverous or ill-shapen 
one may be, even nature is outdone by the devices of 
art. What with an investment or two in false hair, 
a false bust, plumpers in the cheeks, and the now thor- 
oughly introduced patent calves, the most awkward 
in shape and unattractive in general appearance may 
become really “ charming.” Who does not say that 
the world moves ? 

It is not easy to predict whither these things will 
lead us. As there is no limit to human ingenuity, so 
is it probable that there will be no limit to the de- 
vices which will be used for filling out the defects of 
nature, and for adding artificial charms to compara- 
tively uninviting personal features. Noses will be 
arched, hooked, or straightened ; to have artificial eyes, 
teeth, and hair will be considered a desideratum, and 
most of all young ladies will be made up in greater 
part at the furnishing store and the milliner’s, And 
so will love become a farce and society asham. Un- 
til that time we can only say, for the happiness of all 
concerned, “ Beware false calves!” 








MR. HAWTHORNE’S DIARY. 


A BOSTON magazine is publishing extracts from 

the private diary of a writer whose finished 
works have given delight to thousands, and have 
gained undying honor for American literature. The 
diary was evidently made for the writer’s own eye 
alone. No thought of its publication, probably, 
ever entered his mind. It consists of records of his 
walks, observations, passing thoughts, and sugges- 
tions for maturer literary labor. We conceive that in 
their publication an outrage has been committed upon 
the memory of the gifted and lamented Hawthorne. 
Many of our prominent authors have wished that 
they might deny the paternity of their earlier works 
‘which bear the marks of youth and crudity. Others 
have lessened their fame by the publication, while 
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they were in the hight of their reputation, of efforts 
which were made in earlier years; but there are few, 
we fancy, who would not shudder with horror at the 
thought that after their death their private memor- 
anda and familiar jottings should be hurried into 
print and spread abroad among their previous ad- 
mirers and before unfriendly critics. 

An author who writes as Hawthorne wrote sends 
his productions before the world only after careful 
and patient elaboration. Having gained a reputa- 
tion, he has no wish to peril it by hasty and incon- 
siderate publication. What an injustice, then, to drag 
before the public the unwrought material and the 
private records which were meant only for the eye of 
the author! Itisasif the slight sketches and un- 
finished studies of an artist were paraded in the ex- 
hibitions after his death, hung before a gazing crowd 
and labeled with the name of one who had gained 
distinguished triumphs in art. Such a proceeding 
shocks our feelings. We have no desire to see 
thrust before the public the chips from the sculptor’s 
chisel, the stray markings of the painter’s brush, or 
the unfinished waifs of the author’s pen. It is far 
more pleasing and far more just to enjoy again their 
great works by which they gained their laurels, 

And we have no right thus to pry into the journal 
of the departed romancist. The works which he 
wished to be given to the world, he himself gave. 
On those he lavished the wealth: of his rich genius 
and exquisite imagination. On those he wished his 
fame to rest ; through those he wished to be judged by 
cotemporaries and posterity. Is not the wish rea- 
sonable? Has not the author a right to demand that 
his merits be judged by the works which he has elab- 
orated, on which he has spent his best years, and 
which he has chosen to offer for the criticism and 
decision of the public? Oris it right to rummage the 
dead author’s desk and publish a selection, not the 
author’s, of passages from the scrap-books and note- 
books which he has left behind him ? 

The reason of the publication of this diary may 
be found, probably, in the desire of the magazine 
publishers to keep upon their list of contributors the 
name of one so widely known and so worthily hon- 
ored. But we submit that it is no right of publishers 
thus to parade in their issues the private notes and 
personal records of the authors whose elaborate works 
have gained them renown. If such a course is to be 
encouraged and pursued, we shall have next the pub- 
lication of a deceased writer’s expense-books and the 
records of his personal disbursements. No author 
who has achieved any prominence, and who wishes to 
preserve his fame undimmed, will dare to leave, or 
even to keep, any record of his stray thoughts or un- 
finished efforts, with the fear and the prospect hang- 
ing over him that whatever he puts upon paper will 
be rushed into print after his death. 

There is a growing disposition to pry curiously 
into the private ways and personal habits of illus- 
trious authors and prominent public men which de- 
serves severe censure. What the author presents for 
the world’s judgment, we have a right to try by the 
sternest standards of impartial criticism ; but beyond 
this we have.no right to go. The public actions and 
declared opinions of the statesman are fair subjects 
for thorough examination and free discussion; but 
with his private and domestic life, the public have no 
right to meddle. 

Of the passages which have thus far been printed 
from Hawthorne’s note-books some will please and 
some disappoint us. But, as the author never pre- 
sented them to the public for its judgment, we do 
not make them the subjects of our criticism. We 
have seen their publication with unfeigned sorrow, 
and we enter our protest against it. 








REVIEWS. 


MR. GROTE’S PLATO* 


[THE hearts of English scholars turn to Athens, as 

Mohammedan pilgrims set their faces towards 
Mecca. The most illustrious names in English his- 
tory are names of distinguished classical scholars, 
The history of British statesmanship is, from begin- 





* “Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates.” By George 
Grote, F.R.S., author of the “‘ History of Greece,” etc., etc. In 
three volumes. Loudon: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1865. 


ning to end, the history also of high classical scholar- 
ship. The great leaders of Parliament, the models 
of parliamentary eloquence in the last century—the 
period of the American and the French revolution— 
were leaders also of their classes in the college and 
the university, and continued to read and study the 
Greek and Latin classics daily with the fervor of a 
first love, with the enthusiasm of a ruling passion 
all their lives. Wherever Mr. Pitt found a resting- 
place, though it were only for a small portion of the 
year, his apartments were strewn with Greek and 
Latin books ; and Lord Grenville, who was his con- 
stant companion in such studies, declares that he 
was the best Greek scholar he ever conversed with. 
The letters of Mr. Fox are filled with complaints of 
the interruptions of politics, while he speaks with 
delight of whole days devoted to Euripides and Vir- 
gil. Euripides was also the master and model of 
Sheridan, and Virgil the traveling companion of 
Curran, whose biographer found him crying over the 
fate of the unhappy Dido in a storm at sea, when 
every other passenger would have seen Dido hung up 
at the yard-arm with indifference. Nor are the lead- 
ing minds in Great Britain at the present day less deep- 
ly imbued with the love of the ancient classics. Itisa 
highly significant fact that Lord Derby and Mr. 
Gladstone, respectively the setting sun of the tory 
aristocracy and the rising sun of the present whig 
administration, have both gone back, in the midst of 
their engrossing parliamentary labors, to refresh and 
reinvigorate their minds at the fountain of Greek 
letters and of all pure taste and high culture, the 
poems of Homer. With such results of classical 
education before their eyes, it is not strange that the 
government and people have made competitive ex- 
aminations in the classics and mathematics the test 
of appointments to administrative offices throughout 
the British empire. And it might be well for those 
who decry classical studies in this country to ask 
themselves whether it is likely that such wholesome 
and invigorating streams flow from an impure and 
unhealthy fountain. 

Mr. Grote is a remarkable example of the fruits of 
high classical culture adorning, enriching, and at 
length overshadowing, business and politics. The 
son of a banker, he began his active life in the bank- 
ing-house of his father and grandfather, and, like 
Mr. Burke, divided his attention between literature 
and politics till he resigned his seat in Parliament, 
that he might devote himself entirely to his fife- 
work. His history has been well called the “ History 
of Greece.” Old Hellas lives again in the learning 
and the life which so harmoniously fill and vitalize 
its pages. For, while the notes are a resumé and re- 
view of all Greek literature, the text illumines the 
whole private and public life of the Greeks with the 
light of modern business and statesmanship. Such 
a history could hardly have been written in any other 
country, with any other culture, under any essentially 
different system of government or education. 

Scarcely less rare are the qualifications of Mr. Grote 
for the great work which he has recently given to the 
public, and the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article. His classical studies and his his- 
torical researches put him in possession of all the re- 
quisite materials; a highly reflective and philosophi- 
cal cast of mind enabled him to understand and ap- 
preciate them, and his strong common sense and wide 
observation of men and things applied to them a 
practical test which, with all their learning and crit- 
ical acumen, the Germans never did and never could 
apply to the writings of Plato. It is amusing—al- 
most comical—to see how easily a little of Mr. Grote’s 
practical wisdom clears up the mist and moonshine of 
the Athenian philosopher and his German admirers, 
and how effectually a simple historical fact or a single 
date sometimes knocks out the bottom of whole chap- 
ters of fanciful and ingenious commentary. At the 
same time Mr. Grote’s criticism is as appreciative as 
it is learned and acute ; and, on the whole, we are in- 
clined to think it is the most searching, sensible, can- 
did, and judicious examination to which the works 
of Plato have ever been subjected. - The first two chap- 
ters give a pretty copious synopsis of the Pre-Socratic 
philosophy ; the last two sum up in like manner the 
history of the other companions of Socrates ; the third 





chapter contains a brief life of Plato. With these ex- 


ceptions the entire three volumes royal octavo, of six 

hundred pages each, are devoted to an analysis and 

criticism of Plato’s “Dialogues.” Each dialogue is 

taken up in order, a summary of its contents is given 

with more or less of translation and running commen. 

tary, and then it is subjected to a cross-examination 

as severe as that which Socrates brought to bear upon 

the philosophers and sophists in the Athenian mar- 

ket-places. So far from finding one and the same con- 

sistent and harmonious system of ethical, political, 

physical, and metaphysical doctrines (as most of the 

German commentators do from beginning to end of 
the Platonic dialogues), Mr. Grote finds the Platonic 

Socrates not only arguing on opposite sides of the 

same proposition in the same conversation, but reason- 

ing in one dialogue against a conclusion as quite un- 

satisfactory and irrational which seemed to be estab- 

lished in another, and shows Plato himself apparently 

passing from the extreme of doubt and uncertainty in 

the earlier dialogues of search to the extreme of dog- 

matism and intolerance in the later and more con- 

structive dialogues; and, instead of inferring from 

these palpable contradictions that the dialogues could 
not have proceeded from the same author, and are, a 
large number of them, spurious, he sees in this very 

fact the characteristic work of a Socratic dialogue, 
since philosophical dialogue is, in its very nature, a 
mutual and perpetual inquiry and subjective search 
for the truth, and Socrates never claimed to know the 
truth, but always professed to be in search of it, and, 
like all great teachers, set a higher value upon the 
mental and moral discipline of the process of inquiry 
than upon any positive acquisitions of knowledge or 
demonstrations of particular propositions. Starting 
with the assumption that the ‘“ Apology” exhibits to 
us the real Socrates more truly than any of the other 
writings of Plato, and more adequately than even the 
“Memorabilia” of Xenophon, he regards this “ con- 
fession of ignorance and war upon the false persua- 
sion of knowledge” as his distinguishing feature. Mr. 
Grote, who is a liberal in politics and in religion, and 
a sympathizer if not a disciple of the positive school 
of philosophy, greatly admires this feature. He even 
quotes with approbation the sentiment of Professor 
Ferrier, that a philosophical system which is reasoned 
without being true is always of higher value than a 
system which is true without being reasoned. He de- 
fends with great plausibility the doctrine of Protago- 
ras and other Sophists, that man is the measure of all 
truth as held by man, and every man’s belief must 
be immediately or remotely his own standard of doc- 
trine% in other words, that all knowledge is relative, 
and everything is necessarily true to him that holds it 
true, everything false to him that deems it false. As 
in his history so in his Plato, Mr. Grote is the laborious 
vindicator and studied apologist of the Sophists as a 
much-abused class of men. With the Republic, Ti- 
mieus, Critias, and Laws, those later dialogues of 
Plato which attempt to lay down positive doctrines, 
and even recommend the enforcement of political and 
religious orthodoxy by the authority of the magis- 
trate, he has comparatively little sympathy. 

It is highly instructive and deeply interesting to 
trace the alternations of Plato’s doctrines and get the 
general progress of his mind from doubt to dog- 
matism as it is exhibited in these volumes. The 
change is so great and the final antagonism so marked, 
that the Socrates of the Apology would have becn 
urraigned for treason, heresy, and impiety before the 
tribunals set up in the Republic and the Laws; while 
the Socrates, or rather the Plato (for even the name of 
Socrates is dropped in the Laws), the Plato of these 
latter dialogues, if consistent, would have stood side 
by side with his accusers. Yet positive and intol- 
erant as he at length becomes, his creed fluctuates (in 
form, perhaps, not in spirit and essence) and remains 
unsettled to the last. Even the doctrine of ideas 


resented in different dialogues, sometimes approach- 
ing more nearly to the modern doctrine of innate 
ideas, or abstract conceptions, while at other times 
Plato seems to conceive of the true, the beautiful, the 
good, and the light ideas as real existences, and in- 
deed the only real existences, since they alone are un- 
changeable and eternal, filling a supernal sphere far 
above the perception of the senses and constituting 





the only proper objects of philosophical contempla- 





(which is Platonic, if anything is) is differently rep- 
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tion. His cosmology and psychology are as fluctua- 
ting as his ideology, and his material cosmos is just 
as unreal as his ideal universe. Moreover, his model 
state has one constitution in the Republic and quite 
another in the Laws. It is almost painful to the sym- 
pathizing reader to see the aged Plato, chastened at 
length by the rude and vulgar experiences of four- 
score years, coming down from the ethereal hights of 
his Republic, and in the Laws attempting to found a 
state of human materials on an earthly foundation, 
and yet after all making it just about as unpractical 
and impracticable as the earlier dreams of his creative 
imagination. But this scarcely detracts at all from 
our admiration and love of the philosopher who 
could create so many beautiful worlds, and see them 
changing their forms and colors before the eye of his 
mind, like the combinations of the kaleidoscope, 
without once losing his faith in their reality; who 
could look beyond all the fleeting forms of earth and 
behold the enduring spiritual substance of which they 
are the shadows; and, higher still, gaze with rapt 
vision on that infinite good (for so Plato chose to call 
God) who is the author of both the material and the 
spiritual universe. Amnd all these apparent self-con- 
tradictions, in the most negative of the dialogues of 
search and the most positive of the constructive dia- 
logues, no critic whose judgment is not warped by 
preconceived opinions can fail to see, as Mr. Grote 
does, the same eager search for knowledge, the same 
intense longing for the truth, the same lofty moral 
sentiments, the same boundless fertility of reason 
and imagination, and the same matchless flexibility 
and felicity of language which mark the union in 
one man of the facile princeps of poets and orators 
with the acknowledged master in dialectics and 
philosophy. 

It may deserve and perhaps demand remark, in 
passing, that Plato’s advance in faith as he advanced 
in years is not peculiar to him. It is perhaps the 
natural tendency of the human mind. Childhood 
believes everything. Early manhood perhaps doubts 
and questions everything. But mature age seeks 
rest and finds it, if possible, in an established faith. 
Certainly this tendency has been manifested in not a 
few of the greatest minds of every age. Even Goethe 
grew more orthodox and believing both in literature 
and in religion in his later years. Schelling acknow- 
ledged at length a superhuman hight of wisdom and 
depth of insight in the gospel of John. Newton, 
who always bowed to the authority of revelation, 
spent his last years in the devout study of the prophe- 
sies, And we doubt much if Mr. Grote does not go 


‘too far when he assumes that Socrates himself, the 


real Socrates, always and everywhere adhered strictly 
to the purely negative standing-point which he is 
represented as taking in the “Apology.” On the con- 


trary, Xenophon expressly affirms that his bearing 


was very different towards different interlocutors, and 
in some of the conversations recorded in the “ Mem- 
orabilia” he inculcates not a few of the most im- 
portant doctrines in politics, morals, and religion with 
the confidence and earnestness of a sincere believer. 


Plato had one of the most brilliant and creative 
minds that God evermade. With all that was true 
and beautiful and good at Athens he united a cos- 
mopolitan comprehensiveness of views and breadth 
of sympathies. THis genius was universal, and his 
influence will be perpetual. The sentence of banish- 
ment from his Republic which he pronounces upon the 
poets would have excluded his own writings, for they 
contain all the essential elements of poetry and that 
of the highest order. The father of all rational 
psychology and transcendental philosophy, he always 
has represented, and always will represent, the ideal, 
as Aristotle does the real, pole in the cosmos of hu- 
man thought and inquiry. But, irrespective of any 
system of philosophy which they embody and which 
may attract speculative minds, his works contain 
priceless treasures of wisdom and inspiration for all 
thoughtful and aspiring souls, They awaken curios- 
ity, quicken thought, refine the taste, elevate the 
moral and religious sentiments, purify and exalt hu- 
man nature beyond anything that has come down to 
us from antiquity. No uninspired production of an- 
cient or modern times is so full of the spiritualizing 
and etherealizing power that is needed to antidote 
the material and money-worshiping tendencies of our 


age. While, therefore, they should be studied in the 
original in all our colleges, the uneducated who love 
to drink as near as they can to the fountains will 
find pleasure and profit in reading them as they are 
illustrated in the translations and commentaries of 
Whewel and Grote. 

The value of these volumes is greatly enhanced by 
a table of contents which is so full as to be better 
even than an index, and by the notes, which contain 
copious selections from the whole range of ancient 
and modern writers, from the earliest Orient to the 
latest Occident, that can shed any light on the doc- 
trines or the language of Plato. Mr. Grote’s style is 
somewhat technical and scholastic, not to say affect- 
ed, like his spelling of some of his old Greek names, 
Sokrates and Alkibiades for instance, which look so 
quaint and odd that the familiar reader feels as if he 
ought to be introduced over again to his old ac- 
quaintance. But it is a clear and strong style, which 
serves his purpose admirably and does not offend the 
reader when he has become used to it. He has done 
a great and a good work, and done it well. Either 
his “ History of Greece” or his “ Plato” were enough 
to immortalize him. And if he should live to finish 
his contemplated work on Aristotle he will have 
done more than any other Englishman, and more than 
any other scholar of modern ‘times, to make Grecian 
history and philosophy intelligible and real to mod- 
ern readers—to reproduce Grecian thought and life 
as a life and a power in the nineteenth century. 

We 5.7: 


ELOCUTION AND ELOCUTIONISTS.* 


OF making many books on the subject of elocution 

there seems to be no end, and much study of 
these books is not only a weariness to the flesh but a 
painful vexation to the spirit. The cause of this 
latter result we trace to the unfortunate fact that 
elocutionists seem to be less generally endowed with 
common sense than almost any other class of men 
that dwell in our country. Whether the attention 
that these men pay to the thoughts of other men is 
destructive to any natural ability which they may 
have of independent thinking we cannot tell. Cow- 
per told us long ago that 


——“ knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.” 


These elocutionists may be familiar enough with 
the rare and beautiful things that other men have 
said, but, with certain honorable exceptions, our ob- 
servation of them does not lead us to respect very 
profoundly their pretensions to wisdom. 

We know of hardly a book among all the legion 
on this subject that is abroad in the land which does 
not show fatal deficiency in the essential character- 
istic of common sense. The orator who, in the senate, 
the pulpit, or at the bar, should faithfully follow the 
instructions given in almost any one ofthese books 
would meet with general and merited contempt. 
The great reason for this indisputable fact is to be 
found in the method taken by so many elocutionists 
to arrive at the rules of their science. Instead of 
following the inductive method of reasoning, as the 
writers upon every other branch of study are com- 
pelled to do, these self-styled ‘“ professors” under- 
take to make rules without remembering that a rule, 
if it be good for anything, is only a concise state- 
ment of the most approved practice. When teachers 
of elocution conclude to give us, instead of theoreti- 
cal views of the way things ought to be said, actual 
statements of how they are said by those whose 
words fall from their lips.in such a way that they 
accomplish their purpose, then we may expect to 
have a reasonable science of elocution, and not till 
then. The truth is these books do not teach oratory, 
but declamation; not speaking, but acting; not the 
natural utterance of genuine feeling, but the artificial 
expression of assumed emotion. 

The most effective lesson on elocution which we 
ever remember to have heard was given years ago by 
the elder Russell, who recited the famous passage 
from one of Mr. Webster’s speeches on the eloquence 
of action—giving as nearly as possible the tones, in- 
flections, pauses, and gestures employed by that great 











* “Lessons in Elocution; with numerous selections analyzed 
for practice. A text-book in rage | and speaking. By Allen A. 
Griflith, Professor of Elocution an 





Principal of Batavia Insti- 
tute.” Chicago, 1865. Adams, Blackmer & Lyon. 


orator in its original delivery. We never examine 

one of these elocutionary treatises without thinking 

of that extract and of the magnificent scorn with 

which Mr. Webster speaks of just such works as these 

when he says: ‘“ The graces taught in the schools, the 

costly ornaments and studied contrivances of speech, 

shock and disgust men when their own lives, the fate 

of their wives, their children, and their country hang 

on the decision of the hour.” And these same things 

disgust men on occasions of vastly lighter importance 

than those to which the orator referred. 

We would not be understood as opposing elocu- 

tionary instruction. There is great need for it every- 

where in our country. One can hardly go to the 

church, the court-room, or the public meeting with- 

out feeling the need. But, after lamenting most 

keenly the lack of vocal culture which our public 
speakers often exhibit, we never attend the readings 

of any elocutionist without a feeling of thankfulness 

that we are not obliged to hear an elocutionist read 

the liturgy on Sundays. The fault of inefficient read- 
ing is a bad one, but the elocutionists invariably 
make us feel that it is better for us to bear the ills we 
have than fly to others that we know not of. 

We well remember years ago listening to two read- 
ings of the same piece, “ The Bridge of Sighs,” on con- 
secutive evenings. The first time it was read by Mr. 
G. W. Curtis in one of his lectures on the English 
novelists, and the second evening by a noted “pro- 
fessor” of elocution. The first reading was the quiet 
and simple rendering of the thought by a gentleman 
who evidently felt every word that he uttered, and 
who so thoroughly gave the whole spirit of the poem 
that it never occurred to us to inquire whether he 
was reading it well or ill. The poem, and the poem 
alone, occupied our thoughts. The next evening we 
were so tormented by the vocal effects and the dra- 
matic gestures of the actor that all idea of the poem 
itself was banished from our.minds. And yet the 
piece was, theoretically speaking, very finely de- 
claimed, and the gesticulation did not offend by in- 
appropriateness, but rather by too close imitation of 
the various motions spoken of in the poem. It of- 
fended us because our imagination could supply the 
features of the scene described far more satisfactorily 
than any actor could represent them to us. 

The orator or reader, whether public or private, 
should never forget that it is his duty to convey the 
idea as faithfully as he can by voice and gesture, but 
that his gestures should, in almost all cases, be sug- 
gestive rather than imitative, and that this law in 
many cases applies to voice as well as to gesture. If 
this is forgotten the orator gives place to the actor, 
and should show his ability in its appropriate place 
behind the footlights of the theater. 

It is natural that the elocutionists should desire to 
magnify their calling, and to crowd the manner of 
delivery into a higher place than that occupied by 
the matter delivered. But they attempt this at the 
risk of disgusting all sensible men. Elocution, like 
rhetoric, should always be made subordinate to 
thought. If a man has somewhat to say he must, of 
course, call in rhetoric to teach him how to express 
his ideas, and elocution to inform him how to utter 
his sentences. But when either his rhetoric or his 
elocution is such as to attract attention to itself the 
oration is a failure just in proportion to the promi- 
nence of these. To use an old illustration, elocution, 
and rhetoric too, may be compared to a window 
which is excellent just in proportion as the glass by 
its very purity hides itself from sight. And as 
windows are made to look through rather than to look 
at, so elocution is the medium through which ideas 
are to be seen, and it answers its end just-in inverse 
ratio to the degree of attention it draws to itself. 

The work before us, though it possesses some good 
features, is no exception to the general rule. Mr. 
Griffith has arranged his book in two parts—the first 
giving a course of instruction in elocution, and the 
second a series of selections for declamation. The 


first part, considered as a book of instruction for act- 
ors, would have many points of excelleace. 
we regard it as a text-book in reading and oratory, it 
is a failure. 
ideas, it yet overloads these with so many of an oppo- 
site character that the effect of the good must be lost. 


But if 


Containing many good and sensible © 











The book opens with an analysis of principles 
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which seems to be correct enough, but far too elabor- 
ate for any real usefulness. Then we have some illus- 
trations of proper attitude of body. These are, per- 
haps, the most ludicrous thing in the whole book. 
The appearance of the pages would lead us to sup- 
pose that the work treated of some kind of gymnas- 
tic culture. We cannot understand the reason why 
the youthful orator should be represented as dressed 
in the extremely simple apparel of an oarsman ina re- 
gatta or an athlete in a gymnasium. On second 
thought, however, we see the agreement between this 
and the rest of the book, for Mr, Griffith recommends 
such excessive physical exercise in his directions for 
gesticulation that it is well he should in these models 
thus delicately indicate the wisdom of laying aside 
any superfluous clothing. Nevertheless, we must 
modestly suggest that the custom which some Ameri- 
can political declaimers have in warm weather of 
laying aside coat, waistcoat, collar, and neckcloth is 
not so commendable that Mr. Griffith need have been 
at the pains to inculcate it upon the students of his 
book in these pictures, After a few interesting 
views of boots in various positions we come to a cut 
entitled ‘‘ Arms at ease,” which represents a raw re- 
cruit in the undress uniform we have alluded to, with 
his hands securely fastened to the seams of his trow- 
sers, In the following figure he has succeeded in get- 
ting one hand free, and, in his joy, has elevated it 
toward heaven. Below we have a marvelous figure, 
entitled ‘‘ The sphere bounded by circles, showing the 
place of gesture.” As this is evidently the great thing 
in the book, it should have especial description. Our 
readers will, therefore, please to imagine a hollow 
sphere so transparent that they can see an unfortunate 
being caged within. On the surface of the sphere 
are drawn various circles, great and small. The hap- 
less captive stands upon the south pole, while round 
his waist passes the equator. The hands, with diver- 
gent fingers, are extended one toward the equator and 
the other toward the polar circle. Certain straight 
lines directed from head and shoulders cut the surface 
of the sphere in various points. The captive’s face 
wears a look of settled despair. He reminds us of 
Sterne’s starling, who said only, “I can’t get out.” 
The letter-press informs us that ‘“ the student should 
carefully study this diagram until he has a clear idea 


‘ of the direction and point of gesture.” Now, for the 


life of us, we cannot see the use of all this nonsense, 
Most children may be supposed to know that the arm 
extended must move from the shoulder; and, indeed, 
this is about all the information which we can gather 
from the elaborate diagram before us. We are re- 
minded of some doggerel verses which were part of 
the stock in trade of an itinerant lecturer on physiol- 
ogy and gymnastics, and which we would suggest to 
Mr. Griffith as a suitable inscription to place under 
his sphere in future editions of his book: 
“The clavicle and shoulder-blade 

*T wixt trunk and arm securely laid, 

For motion round the glenoid space, 

Give freedom to the human race.” 
The doggerel and the diagram are admirably fitted 
to one another, and it is a pity that they should be 
separated, 


On the succeeding pages we have something near 
fifty cuts representing athletes in various postures of 
agony. Sam Weller’s question, “ Vere does it hurt 
you now, sir?” would be a pertinent inquiry in many 
instances. Sometimes the trouble seems to be in the 
head; sometimes the heart is out of order, and the 
hands are convulsively pressed upon the neighbor. 
hood of that organ ; and sometimes the digestive ap- 
paratus seems to be disturbed. Some few of the 
diagrams seem to be copied from illustrations of the 
various attitudes required in the game of cricket, as 
we notice one or two figures who seem to be in posi- 
tion to catch the ball and others who are evidently 
throwing. Then we have figures that remind us, by 
their multitudinous arms, of the statues of the Hindu 
gods. The drawings are, in fact, so ridiculous that 
no great harm can result from them. They furnish 
what any man of sense will easily recognize as a sort 
of index expurgatorius of gesture. If Mr. Griffith would 
only place at the head of the pages, “‘ These gestures 
are by all means and in all cases to be scrupulously 


’ avoided,” he would greatly improve his book. 


From these diagrams and the remarks on what he 

















calls “ personation” we conclude that Mr. Griffith is 
one of those elocutionists who “can never speak of a 
iorse without a desire to get down on all fours.” The 
diagrams are followed by some thirty pages of “ defi- 
nitions and directions,” and these contain many good 
and reasonable ideas. The difficulty is not that good 
sense is altogether lacking, but that there is so much 
nonsense mingled with it that the excellent sugges- 
tions are rendered nugatory. We wish our space 
permitted us to copy entire the poem “Excelsior,” with 
Mr. Griffith’s directions for reading it, or rather that 
we were able to convey to our readers the effect which 
this very poem made upon our own mind when we were 
so unfortunate as to hear it read in precisely the man- 
ner Mr. Griffith recommends. 


We must remind Mr. Griffith that Hamlet’s remarks 
to’the players are applicable with tenfold force to 
those who attempt oratory: ‘‘ Oh, it offends me to the 
soul to hear a robustious, periwig-pated fellow tear a 
passion to tatters—to very rags; to split the ears of 
the groundlings, who for the most part are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb show and noise, I 
would have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Ter- 
magant; it out-herods Herod: pray you avoid it.” 
We also think it is not amiss to inform Mr. Griffith 
of a fact that he does not seem to know—that the 
action which Demosthenes said was the first, second, 
and third part of eloquence, and which Webster 
calls “noble, sublime, god-like action,” is not by any 
means synonymous with acting. If we had charge 
of a school in which a boy or girl should declaim or 
read the poem of Longfellow referred to above in the 
manner Mr. Griffith directs, we should consider no 
measures too severe, no ridicule too cutting, which 
should prevent a repetition of so grave an offense 
against the dictates of refined and cultivated taste, 

Considerably more than half of the book is taken 
up with selections for declamation and reading in 
schools. We are glad to be able to say that they are 
chosen for the most part with good taste and, more 
than this, with a patriotic purpose to acquaint pupils 
with the good writers of our own country that 
merit our hearty commendation. Considerable care, 
too, has evidently been taken to secure accurate and 
full copies of some poems which have been published 
in a fragmentary form. We do not know, for in- 
stance, where the complete copy of Professor Lowell’s 
poem entitled “ Zekle’s Courtin’” is to be found ex- 
cept in this book, and in the autographs of the 
Philadelphia Sanitary Fair. On the other hand, we 
notice a good deal of trash taken from the corners of 
newspapers, from verses on our great war, and, worse 
than this, one or two extracts from the writings of 
Nobody, which are only remarkable for their bad 
spelling. Such bits of vulgarism as “Daddy and 
Sonny,” and “Gottlieb’s Toggy Bup,” and “The 
Frenchman and Flea Powder,” and such specimens of 
ineffectual verse grinding as “ The Smack in School,” 
‘Love and Latin,” and one or two others we could 
name, should be expurgated from all respectable 
books. 

We have spoken with a good deal of severity of 
this work because it is an example of much of the 
false teaching that is getting itself introduced into 
our schools and among our children. The book is, 
perhaps, no worse than many others upon the same 
subjects, though we cannot very well imagine that 
any other can be more pernicious in its general ten- 
dency. We have spoken strongly because we feel 
strongly the evil that must result from the education 
of children into such false views of reading and speak- 
ing. The majority of the pupils in our schools will 
never need to read to a larger audience than the family 
circle, and there any of these tricks of voice or man- 
ner would be abominable. As for the others, the 
worst thing we can do with them is to make them 
declaimers. The country is already overrun with 
men who delight in the sound of their own voices, 
The thing to be done is to give to the young thoughts, 
ideas, and to make them in earnest about these. Then 
if they have a little simple training in the manage- 
ment of the voice, we need not fear that they will fail 
in the expression of their ideas. Men who are en- 
dowed by nature with a good voice, and who really 
have some thoughts which ought to be uttered, will 
find a way to make them heard, and they will not 
need an elocutionist to secure attention to what they 








have to say. Earnestness gives us action and is a 
vital power. Declamation is mere acting, and is 


So? © 
weak and worse than useless. E, C. P. 
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“ Principles of Education, drawn from Nature and Reve- 
lation, and applied to Female Education in the Upper 
Classes.” By the author of “Amy Ierbert,” ete. Two 
volumes in one. D. Appleton & Co, 1866. 

WE have long been desirous of ascertaining what 
sort of people form our upper classes, and finding that 
Miss Sewell’s book is devoted to female education in 
that division of society, it struck us that here was an 
opportunity for solving the question. So we read the 
volume very carefully, and have come to some singu- 
lar conclusions. If the authoress is right, the persons 
embraced under that exclusive title are only prevented 
from denying the evidence of individuality in human 
relations because Moses was unlike St. Paul, and 
Peter dissimilar to St. John; are only willing to allow 
of friendship because the love of David for Jonathan 
was “wonderful, passing the love of woman;” are 
able to conquer their aversion to a system of rewards 
andepunishments because the Israelites wandered in 
the wilderness and afterwards were permitted to visit 
the promised land. So deeply has this remarkable 
tendency impressed itself upon her mind, that she 
constantly returns to it, and, in her feverish anxiety, 
has allowed herself to fall into a curious inconsistency , 
“A woman who declaims, instructs, or preaches in 
society,” says this highly conventional lady, “has 
forgotten her vocation and is utterly out of place.” 
Yet throughout the whole four hundred and odd 
pages Miss Sewell does nothing but declaim, instruct, 
and preach. Her declamation, to be sure, is some- 
what diffuse; her instruction certainly peculiar ; and 
her preaching not exactly that of Jeremy Taylor or of 
Bossuet ; but the fact of it is as undeniable as the law 
of gravitation and the precession of the equinoxes, 

Not to be so unfair, however, as to turn our author- 
ess’s. assertions against herself, we will simply content 
ourselves with the remark that, in our humble opin- 
ion, she is laboring under a mistake in her conception 
of the ideas prevalent in the upper tier of society. 
In America, at least, we look in vain for the persons 
who indulge in the habit of thought she predicates 
of the class. Certainly they do not own pews in 
Trinity, their carriages do not stand before Grace 
Church. Our wealthy and cultured classes have their 
prejudices and absurdities, beyond doubt, but they 
are not so illogical or so irreverent as to indulge in 
any such ridiculous perversions of human nature as 
Miss Sewell, in the method she has used in the 
treatment of her subject, would seem to ascribe to 
them. We fecl an extreme delicacy in touching upon 
matters so foreign to secular criticism ; but we must 
insist that writers of this description of book do a 
great deal more harm than good when they leave 
their legitimate sphere to enter into that of the 
clergy. Instead of helping, they blunder; instead 
of stimulating serious and earnest thought, they 
tend to excite mirthfulness by the fantastic misuse 
of texts. Indeed, if we had not known that our au- 
thoress was the good-intentioned person that she is, 
we should have taken very much of what she has 
written for subtle and dangerous irony. 

Again, when Miss Sewell does not mistake her au- 
dience, she appeals to it to strengthen the very faults 
she ought to correct. Thus, one of the most important 
questions of the day is how to open out new avenues 
of work for the class of women who are dependent on 
their own exertions for a livelihood; and the main 
hindrance to this has been the obstinate and unrea- 
soning prejudices of those who give tone to modern 
society. Here Miss Sewell was likely to get a hear- 
ing, and how does she avail herself of it? By pro- 
posing that all women who cannot get married, and 
are incapable of being governesses, should be em- 
ployed as ‘‘ deaconesses,” to which charitable office 2 
salary ought to be attached! Beyond this there isno 
good in them. We beg the lady’s pardon; if they be 
of coarser clay, one other avocation remains—they 
may be seamstresses. But further than this her vision 
refuses to penetrate. 

The same spirit of intense conventionalism shows 
itself also in what is said respecting the instruction of 
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young ladies, They should not have gentlemen|cups resemble the sced-receptacles of the flowering | bridge takes in the matter we are not informed, but, it is 
teachers. They ought not to know too much. Lady/| plants, and the almost invisible spores being univer-| to be presumed, none in particular, merely using his 
Jane Grey must be a thorn in Miss Sewell’s side | sally disseminated, quickly spring into green carpet- | knowledge of table-moving, spirit-rapping, etc., for the 
whenever she reads English history; and as for Mrs, | ings of moss upon moist surfaces. Sea-weeds adhere | Purpose of his plot and the development of his charac- 
Somerville, or Miss Cobbe, or Harriet Martineau, our | to rocks without roots. Flowerless plants were the | ‘e's, and leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
authoress probably thinks they have accomplished for | first inhabitants of our planet, and may be rever- We recall -_ novel in which spiritualism on handled at 
themselves the prayer of Lady Macbeth. enced as the primordial forms of life. length and fairly ‘ men ane whe pie aed al 
: nan ; Sa enh ia ing it up to unmitigated ridicule—a foolish proceeding 
Of course a volume of such size as the “Principles; All the energies of plants are directed to the de- ok thie meg : Say 
eas * . r ae Pde part, since all that comes to their mill ought to 
of Education” cannot be destitute of seme merit, or | velopment of theit seed or fruit, whose segments had be grist. Like their fellow-workers, the dramatists, they 
else the Appletons, who are publishers gifted with no | been foreshadowed in the structure of the flowers, | ould be above prejudice, even against evil; for just so 
little discernment, would not have reprinted it. In | just as the organs of the butterfly may be discerned | fg a5 they have it they are unfit for their task, which is 
England its views are, perhaps, more applicable than |in the body of the chrysalis. Plants artificially | not to present flattering but faithful pictures of life 
on this side the water, yet no American mother can | starved will yield perpetual foliage without flowers Spiritualism being an element of American life, it is as 
read it without deriving profit. Many of the sugges- | or fruit. Every flower is not developed into seed, for | fit a subject for fiction as anything else in America; as 
tions are of high value. The ardor with which the ' the stem could not support them. the seafaring life of New England, the farming life of 
necessity of greater genuineness and simplicity of| Trees are an order of nobility, sanitary agents for | the Middle States, or the wild, adventurous life of tho 
character in girls is urged must have good effect. | the purification of the air; they furnish building ma- | South or West. How well or ill it is managed by Mr} 
The authoress’s remarks upon love and novel-reading | terials, clothes, and food for men; are indispensable | Trowbridge remains to be seen. , 
deserve no ordinary attention, Her earnestness is not | to the picturesque in scenery, and afford sustenance} Mr. T. W. Parsons, of Boston, published the following 
to be gainsayed, however far it may be misdirected;|to the spirit of poetry. The oak is a king among | Sonnet in the Transcript, on the anniversary of Washing- 
and if she were not so prudish and timid in the con-| trees. It may increase for hundreds of years, unlike | ton’s birthday : : 
ception of the duties and functions of her sexs we| the over-grown grasses—the palms—of the tropics. eee stonreunle 
’ A ° ear ‘ ot eae! Well for that land whose greatest are her best! 
. should certainly recommend her book for general cir-| The oak is dignified in every phase of its growth; Twice this hath been our fortune—thow wert one: 
culation. flowering biennially and late in the season. Itis a Our country’s father and her noblest son! 
“The Phenomena of cy ity By Pee IT, Grindon, byes ee — m. ie siti dail the act ts proves ne say mae “oe 
as dahaas hotany at the Royal School of oe 3 pleasantly the author conducts his readers ; Bac tat : 
‘ yaad yo of“ Manchester Walk, ai wa through the great cycle of plant-growth, and leaves See cee eee ng 
‘ Flowers,” ete. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 1866. the recently-formed germs dormant in the earth, When one emotion this whole nation’s breast 
‘ Tu 5 aim of this entertaining little book is to de-| awaiting the reviving touch of spring. a aco Stinson ot ert dlos pone 
y scribe the different phases in the life of plants from | « The Queen's Revenge.” By Wilkie Collin. T. B. At such a distance on the way to glory! 
: apparent death in winter, through summer, to the| Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. Printed from the Pre paecy: oe wee meres oe See Noe, 
ripening of the autumnal fruits, including all yarie- author's advanced proof-sheets, 1866. Pp, 226. Se bei oe shapes gg he 
a ties, from the majestic cedar of Lebanon to the} We find the above on the cover of a book published he ae ' 
| “hyssop that springeth out of the wall ”—interpreted | by the Peterson Brothers. To characterize the pub- eee ~ Ape 9% cord epee eye 
to refer to mosses. It consists of a series of papers lication very mildly, it is a downright swindle upon Se ee pte! oS ee 
" first published in the “ Intellectual Repository,” an| the reading public The “ne or ast phlet saiioon nea AE eh nehetons ay Seaeee 
P- English periodical. Being written for English read-| ie com - roe es 7 : a I ; aE : after the style of Mr. Lossing’s ‘ Field Book of the Revo- 
d te anim : "re posed of a series of disconnected sketches, | jytion,” which, everybody knows, is full of pictures and 
ers, its onic are me “e British sources, | some indifferently good, but the bulk of them indis- | curious out-of-the-way information. 
‘ns but will graniy ve eensione DY Americans, All putably stupid. ‘‘ The Queen’s Revenge,” which isan} prox Janes RussELL LOWELL will shortly publish 
scientilic neg are mpiren J given, and there are} account of a well-known cyent in the life of Queen | the first volume of his “Selections from the Old Drama- 
- many incidental aap nad principles of natural Christina, of Sweden, takes up just eight pages and | tists,” a work upon which he has been engaged for some 
a and biblical eecloay pe spersed, clearly and felicit-| 4 half out of the two hundred and twenty-six in the} years past. It will contain one, and possibly more; of 
a ously expressed. W = wish the author had also en- book, yet the title—‘‘ Quecn’s Revenge *—is on every | the grand but uneven plays of old Chapman, who, as 
a larged upon the rene taught by autumnal decay, | leaf of the book. Those who buy expecting to read | Keats said, made Homer “speak out loud and bold.” We 
" and illustrated the doctrine of the resurrection. The a romance by one of the most skillful of plot-con- | have no doubt but Prof. Lowell’s “Selections” will be a 
: style is easy and entertaining. The typographical | tructors among living novelists will find themselves | permanent addition to English and American literature, 
” execution is marred by the oversight of careless proof- | geceiyed. particularly if they shall be enriched by his notes and 
. readers. : ae We doubt whether any of the sketches are by | 2220tations. 

The atthor commences with the condition of| wijkie Collins. If they are, they must have been| WE had something to say a few weeks since in relation 
v4 plants in the winter season. They are then seemingly written before he became conscious of his own great to an ee which appeared in Harper's Weekly, under the 
wa asleep, but permeated with latent preparations for powers to clothe commonplace characters and ordi- yp of ee a Books, a : ns 
4 development at the dawn of spring. When first ex-| nary events with a most marvelous interest. Collins ee ee to the “Sunday 

amined they will have made great progress, as exem-|jg nothing if not elaborate and intense, which these Magazine, and the price - which Messrs. Strahan & 
a plified in the dissection of the white spires upon the | .ketches outainls are not, Co., its publishers, were said to have invoiced it for the 
the summits of crocus bulbs, The use of evergreens at | sna wares. The last mepelet of te“ Evan. 
» Christmas is ascribed to the fancies of the ancients, a Circular age = letter from this firm in reply to the 
- who believed that the sylvan deities, chilled by re- LITERARIANA. ecthsladn Ranger's Wiig tne aah as Viney thay 
ust OES ‘ hiss ee ‘i Sa copy, and comment upon as follows : 
; maining in their native haunts, repaired to worl, a pt RE SRS AS ORR ; sth 
i for a season in human habitations. Early spring | ’ 7 bcs ¥5 AN. ; the heath of Harper's Weekly; gprs mee 
is indicated by the swelling of the buds. Some! Mr. Jou BENtToN sends us the following pleasant | chosen to single us out for the special object of attack, a 
os plants are called weeds because of no service to | poem, a of the — of a daughter of Mr. P. T. bag dy aay Stine ap g ge ee > 
os man, while they are very important in the econ-| Barnum on the Ist of March : . What it costs uce a copy of the ‘Sunday Mag- 
hey omy of nature, Sintiings hs sole ellie - EPITHALAMIUM. sane i von ene! nee it 
- certain insects. Buds are branches in embryo. The | senatalpitice hdres a hong ye + taste to ame any — — on 
m : , ro riv h r, his matter, it shows something wo Ww 
a = of Ao saaiseee a the numerous seeds crowd. | ‘cam ‘ee me erate statement. This Messrs. ec one ore 
’ ing the soil. Seeds from flowers consist of two Into a vale where smiles the sun. lowed themselves to do. We have gone over the several 
has valves connected together by a hinge-like embryo, Then gently mingle into one. entries in our books which represent the total shipment 
the frst part of the mass to germinate, The young] tw any setoree poe ee de vite weakon. weiene imme 
au- plant is for a time sustained by the nutriment con- Shoot toward a tree its tender leaf; 25 per cent. duty has been paid, is not three farthings a 
ults tained in the seed, and in this immature state the noe mien risen copy, but is nee ee Eee a copy! ener 
a : ” any one care R ne exact Sum, we Ly 
= ean of the sear ncigfaig organism can be detected. OSLO ET re h-on seubadenas ae ‘sapotoants — late in 
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mt ly reproductive. Flowers belong to the latter class, : Thrill us with dreams of birds and flowers, American publisher issues the same book in ae York, 
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editions, as we find from estimates taken on the spot, at a | 1559, 8 Maii. R. Caundish is the writer of a copy of 
price not exceeding tenpence a copy. He can thus com-| verses in the “Paradise of Dainty Devices,” beginning 
pete with us, and ought surely to be content with this. i é Fae ae = 
But is he so? Oris the organization of which he is a In lothsome race pursued by slippery life. 

unit? Quite the contrary; for on the arrival of our book | He is thus spoken of by Sir Egerton Brydges: “ Richard 
at New York it is not admitted at our valuation, which | Ga yndish. a learned man of his time, a native of Suffolk 
is the price at which we might sell it to an American | flourist a b 1556, but 1 4 h ie a 
publisher buying a quantity in London, but is referred to | #ourished about 1506, but he was a mathematician, an‘ 
a committee or number of American publishers, who | translated Euclid’s geometry into English. The writeris 
decree that the book is worth eighteenpence in London, | more likely to have been the celebrated navigator.” 
and that 25 per cent. duty must be paid upon that sum or From the verses in the mathematical translation spoken 
the shipment be confiscated. (It is to be hoped that the | ; i me 
reprinter of the book was not present on the occasion!) | Of above, which once belonged to the mathematician, 
We will not be so ungracious as not to say that we are | there seems but little doubt that the latter, and not his 
quite at one with the committee in their high estimate of | seafaring namesake, was the author of the piece in “The 


the value of the little work; but, unfortunately for us, | . Dai * ag 2? P 
: “ ; , ‘y Devices. wly-discovered poem 
their decree does not extend to England, and we are con- | nein af Riataty Menten.” asewly : 


sequently obliged to content ourselves with the inade- | if it may be called such, is without a title, and runs thus 





quate return of fifteenpence a copy for it. And if abook | ini 
can only bring fifteenpence where it is copyright, query, 
how much is it actually worth where copyright is denied 
it? But to show how heartily we reciprocate the appre- 
ciative verdict of the committee, we beg leave to say that 
we shall be only too happy to’ supply them with any 
quantity of the book they may wish at their own valua- 
tion price. And the larger their order the better pleased 
will we be. 

“ The incongruities, if not absurdities, of a protection- 
ist policy were never more conspicuously displayed than 
in the present case. The New York custom-house of- 
ficers—or rather some New York publishers representing 
them—will not take our valuation as a basis for duty, 
and they set about making one of théir own. Well, up- 
on what principle do they proceed? Upon none, so far 
as wecan see. They neither weigh our books like coals, 
nor bulk them like wool, nor measure them like timber, 
nor taste them like wine. They follow caprice and noth- 
ing else. In some cases their valuation is a fifth of the 
English retail price, in some it is a fourth, in some a 
third, in some a half, and in some two-thirds. Now, this 
sliding scale may be a very ingenious standard, but did 
‘any one ever hear of it before? And if not, how could 
‘we be expected to be so familiar with it as to know be- 
forehand which of our books were worth one-fifth of 
their retail price, and which two-thirds? We could n’t ; 
so let us turn from the sliding scale, with all its uncer- 
tainties, to the twelfth volume of the ‘ United States 
Statutes at Large,’ page 737. We there read what is ac- 
tually prescribed by the act of Congress dated March 3, 
1868, in respect of invoices of goods entered into the 
United States. It provides that if the shipper procure 
merchandise by purchase he shall state in the invoice 
‘the actual cost thereof.’ But if, on the other hand, the 
merchandise be obtained in any other manner than by 
purchase, then ‘the invoice shal] contain the actual mar- 
ket value thereof at the time and place when and where 
the same were manufactured.’ In our invoices we fol- 
lowed this statute, and we thought we could not go 
wrong with such a guide. And if we have gone wrong, 
if we ought to have interpreted ‘market value’ to 
mean eighteenpence for a book which sells in this coun- 
try for fifteenpence, and can be produced in America for 
tenpence, then all we can say is, that our small knowl- 
edge of customs duties and customs practices is to 
blame. 

“ As to this cry of ‘No More American Books,’ is it not 
too much like the old familiar strains associated with the 
agricultural interest to get much attention paid to it? 
Americans may ignore all the teachings of economic 
science, and may refuse to believe that Cobden and Bright 
ever lived; but this must happen nevertheless, that 
the useless employment of men in the manufacture of 
-books that are already manufactured will cease, and that 
theré will no more be an English and American edition 
of the same book than there are just now an Englishand 
Irish, a French and Belgian, or a Prussian and Austrian. 
But this will not put a stop to American books. On the 
contrary, it will do the very opposite; for when the 
Americans cease duplicating English works, and give their 
attention to native literature, the cry will then be what 
it should be just now, ‘ Fair play for American books!’ 

“It would-be wrong to close without letting it be 
known that we see pretty clearly where the shoe pinches. 
But though it was natural to expect that the progressive 
movements of British publishers would cause irritation in 
certain quarters, yet the extreme measures adopted in 
these quarters seem out of all proportion to the provoca- 
tion. However, perhaps these little bickerings will help 
in some measure to bring about that great-desideratum, 
an international copyright ; and, if they do, we shall not 
regret them, disagreeable and painful as they are to usin 
the meantime. And we are sure the other publishers. 
whose goods are stopped at New York pending the com- 
mittee’s valuation, will agree with us in this. 

“ Yours truly, STRAHAN & Co.” 


The plaintiffs and defendants having both been heard 
in this case, we submit it to the jury for their de- 
cision, regretting that it should have happened at all, 
and trusting that a speedy passage of an honorable inter- 
national copyright law between England and America 
will prevent altercations of this kind in future. In these 
matters, as in most others, honesty on both sides is the 
best policy. 


FOREIGN. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Reader sends to that journal 
a copy of an unpublished poem by one of the oldest and 
least known of the English versifiers, R. Caundish, or Cav. 
endish, which he found within the cover of a copy of the 
Aldine edition, 1558, of Commandinus’s Latin translation 
of the works of Archimedes, where it bears the date of 





in its old-fashioned spelling : 


| * Draw nye ye muses all of myghty Jove the lyne 


The freutfull gardyns worthye prayse wyth joy let us defyne 

The gardyns houlsum foode to body styll behyghte 

The labor eke of tyllers hande wyth mary gyfte requyte 

Swet savours to rewyse of herbes the dyvers sute 

The shyryng grapes and eke of trees the rare and pleasaunte frute 

Nor to the gardyn wante delyghte of chefe degree 

Wher eny pleasure myxt wyth gayne most gladsum thou may see 

In sylver streame about the trycklynge water spredde 

The brooke by subty]l furrowe ledd refresheth all the bedde 

The cheerful! flouers shyne in gras of dyvers hue 

And all the soyle wyth precyous gyfts most sweetly doth renewe 

The bees wyth murmure softe do whysper forth theyr laye 

Whylst they despoyle the floure topps or bere newe deues away 

The freutfull vyne wyth weyght hys neyghboure elmes doth lade 

And wyth hys pleasaunt spredying leaves the twystyng twygge 
doth shade 

Ech tree the shroudyng shade and cheerfull breath doth yeeld 

And from the beames of scaldyng sunn wyth busshye leaves doth 
sheeld 

The chyrpyng byrdes record theyr lustye note of kynd 

And with theyr sweet and pleasaunt tones delyght both eare and 
mynd 

The gardyne doth refressh both drawe feed and detayne 

From pensyfe mynd yt dryves the greefe that therein doth re- 
mayne 

To lyms yt yelds the strength and doth refresh the syght 

And annswers labor ther bestowed with freut of full delyght 

And doth hys hopes and eavell sweat wyth many gyfts requyght.” 

A COMPLETE edition of the works of Frederic Hebbel 

is in preparation in Germany. Hebbel had great faults 

as a writer, chiefest among which was a morbid taste for 

the horrible and the monstrous, and an inability to give 

his dramatis persone reasonabte and tangible motives for 

their conduct; nevertheless, he was a dramatic poet, 

while his cotemporaries were mere playwrights. His 

first drama, “Judith,” isa case in point, as is likewise 

his“ Herod aud Mariamne,” a favorite theme, by the way, 

with the old English dramatists; in the latter the be- 

havior of the characters is absurd and childish. The 

merit of Hebbel lay in the frequent vigor and point of 

his dialogue, and an indescribable something in his dic- 

tion which betrayed the poet. His latter works were, as 

they should have been, much his best, and his “ Michael 

Angelo” is said to be nearly perfect in its way. 

Mr. Pav Du CHaAtrLuv has made, or says he has made, 

a discovery of a tribe of small people in equatorial 

Africa, about 1° and 2° south latitude, and about 12° east 

longitude. He thus describes them in a recent letter to 

the London Zimes : 


“These little people, termed ‘Obongo,’ may be con- 
sidered the gipsies of the region. They are of migratory 
habits, and change their temporary shelter under trees 
from one place to another. They gain their livelihood 
by trapping game, which they exchange with the settled 
villagers for food; and, like some European gipsies, if 
this method fails, they steal and decamp. While the in- 
habitants of this mountain region are lighter in color 
than those of the sea-shore, these Obongo are still less 
dark. They have only short tufts of hair upon their 
heads, and are thus strikingly distinguished from the set- 
tled inhabitants, who wear large turrets of hair upon 
their heads. They have a wild, anxious, and timorous ex- 
pression in their eyes, and although I gave many beads to 
entice some of them to remain, and was brought to them 
stealthily by the natives, all the men except a young 
adult disappeared, leaving a few women behind. It 
would appear that my visit alarmed them, for, although 
I stayed a week in the adjacent village, the Obongo were 
no more to be heard of. The following are the measure- 
ments I was enabled to make: The only adult male meas- 
ured 4ft. Gin.; but, as one of the women reached 5ft. din. 
(she being considered extraordinarily tall), Ihave no doubt 
that some of the men are equally tall, and some perhaps 
taller. The other women I measured had the following 
hights: 4ft. lin., 4ft. 7jin., 4ft. 5in., and the smallest 4ft. 
4tin. I thought, after looking at the whole group of the 
adult’ women, that their average hight was from 4ft. 
din. to 4ft. Gin. The smallest woman had the largest 
head, 1ft. 10 1-5in. in circumference ; the smallest was 
1ft. 9in. round.” 


-Mr. Winwood Reade mentions, in a letter to the same 
journal, that while staying at Goumbi or Ngumbi he 
used to hear of a pigmy race who were to be met with 
in the far interior, but who once inhabited, according to 
tradition, the coast between Fernand Vaz and Gaboon. 
Dr. Krapf speaks of a similar race of little folks, whom 











he calls Dokos, whose hair is not woolly, and which he 





places south of Kaffa and Susa, in similar latitude, but 
about 35° instead of 12° east longitude. He afterwards 
saw at Barava, in the same latitude, on the eastern coast 
of Africa, a slave whom he was assured was of-that pigmy 
race. He was five feet high, thick set, and very lively, 
In the Sabah dialect dogo means small ; in the language 
of Euarea, doko signifies ignorant and stupid. In view of 
these facts, if they be such, it has been asked, if these 
small people are not the descendants of the pigmies dis. 
covered; according to Herodotus, by two youths dis- 
patched into the interior by Etearch, king of the oasis 
of Ammon ? 


Mrs. EMMELINE Lott, an English governess, who was 
employed for some months by Ismail Pacha as an English 
teacher to his son, has recently published a brace of curi- 
ous volumes, entitled “Harem Life in Egypt and Con- 
stantinople.” The subjects handled therein have often 
been touched upon before, but never, we believe, so fully 
and freely as by Mrs. Lott, who, like the true Briton that 
she was, was disgusted with nearly everything that she 
saw. Her pictures of harem-life are vivid, but as un- 
savory as the linen in the buck-basket in which Falstaff 
was huddled by the Merry Wives of Windsor. Here, for 
instance, is an “interior” in her best, or worst, style: 


“One morning, when I returned from the gardens into 
which I had been strolling for a short time, I entered the 
Grand Pacha’s reception room, and there I beheld one of 
the most extraordinary scenes imaginable. It was one of 
those nondescript tableaux to which only a Hogarth could 
have done justice. My feeble pen-drawing must neces- 
sarily fall very short of the original ; for there were their 
highnesses the princesses squatted on the carpet amidst 
a whole pile of trunks, most of which were much deeper 
than carriage imperials—a host of portmanteaus and car- 
pet bags, of large and small dimensions—jewel-cases, and 
immense red leather sacks, capable of holding from six to 
eight mattresses. They were all attired in filthy dirty 
crumpled muslins, shoeless and stockingless, their trow- 
sers were tucked up above their knees, the sleeves of 
their paletots pinned up above their elbows, their hair 
hanging loosely about their shoulders, as rough as a bad- 
ger’s back, totally unencumbered with nets or handker- 
chiefs, but, pardon me, literally swarming with vermin! 
No Russian peasant could possibly have been more in- 
fested with live animals. In short, their tout ensemble 
was even more untidy than that of hardworking washer- 
women at the tubs; nay, almost akin to Billingsgate fish- 
women at home, for their conversation in their own ver- 
nacular was equally as low. They all swore in Arabicat 
the slaves most lustily, banged them about right and left 
with any missile, whether light or heavy, which came 
within their reach.” 











PERSONAL. 


M. GusTAVE Dor& is preparing to illustrate La Fon- 
taine’s “ Fables,” for which purpose he spends most of 
his time in the Jardin des Plantes studying animals, not 
forgetting fourteen rats, more or less, which he keeps in 
an immense cage in his studio in order to observe their 
habits. 

M. Covstn is hunting among the archives of the Cha- 
teauneuf family, the descendants of Madame de Sévigné, 
for unpublished documents and souvenirs relating to their 
great ancestress. 

M. GuILLAUME GuIzoT has begun a course of lectures 
on French prose literature; his first subject was Mon- 
taigne. 

M. Victor Sarpov, the dramatist, is said to be very 
ill ; cause, overworking himself. 

Tue Rev. Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury, is said to 
be the editor of the new periodical, “'The Contemporary 
Review.” 

M. DE Sacy, editor of the Journal des Débats, has 
been made a senator. Besides himself, literature is rep- 
resented in the Senate by Messrs. Sainte-Beuve and Pros- 
per Merimée. 

M. EmiLeE CHAstzs, son of Philarete Chasles, lias re- 
cently published “‘ Michel Cervantes’ Life, Times, Polit- 
cal and Literary Works.” 

M. D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina, whose “Life of 
Bertrand du Gueschlin” successfully ran the blockade 
and was published in England, has had the honor of hav- 
ing that work translated into French, by the order of the 
French government, and augmented with original notes, 
plans of battles, portrait, ete. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue lady who writes under the nom de plume of 
“Holme Lee,” a Miss or Mrs. Harriet Parr, is about to 
publish, in two volumes, “The Life and Death of Jeanne 
d’Are, called the Maid.” 

Mr. GERALD MassEy’s new work, now in the press, is 
entitled “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets (never before interpre- 
ted) and his Private Friends, together with a Recovered 
Likeness of Himself.” . 

Mr. WILLIAM GILBERT, author of “Shirley Hall Asy- 
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lum,” etc., has a new novel nearly ready, “ Dr. Austen’s 
Guests.” 

Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY will at once publish a new 
novel entitled “ Leighton Court.” 

Tu author of “ Flemish Interiors” has in preparation 
“Cosas d’Espafia ; or, Spain and the Spaniards.” 

Mr. THomas Hoop has just ready “The Fairy Realm,” 
a collection of favorite old tales told in verse, with page 
illustrations by Gustave Doré. 

Miss YONGE, the author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” etc., 
has in the press a new novel, “The Dove in the Eagle’s 
Nest.” 

Mr. J. W. CuarkK, M.A., of Trinity College, is to edit 
from the original editions “The Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe” for the Golden Treasury series. 

M. ALBERT WOLF is about to publish “ Memoirs of the 
Boulevard,” a series of pictures of Paris life. 








ART. 


AMONG THE PICTURE AUCTIONEERS. 

WHEN a new counterfeit bill upon any bank makes its 
appearance in the city, policemen are detailed to go 
around in the several wards for the purpose of advising 
the grocers and other trades-people that knaves are 
making an attempt to “flood” the town with spurious 
paper of such and such denomination. It is a ‘pity that 
we cannot have an art police as well as a metropolitan 
police, but, as Artemus Ward says, “ it cannot was,” and 
therefore every man must resolve himself into a vigi- 
lance committee of one, in view of the quantity of canvas, 
of a spurious quality, with which the art auction-rooms 
are flooded. 

It seems to be a principle with art auctioneers, even in 
establishments to which many good pictures find their 
way, to keep on hand a large quantity of trash, which, 
for days previous to a sale, are interspersed through the 
collection. Artistically speaking, this may be done with 
a view of obtaining breadth, but, in reality, it only pro- 
duces spottiness of effect. The sale invariably begins 
with pictures of a poor class. Even in the best known 
Broadway salesrooms this is the case; and it might be 
worth the while of those interested to provide sleeping 
accommodations for the bidders who drowsily await the 
putting up of the good pictures. 

Of all varieties of man, the one that least varies in its 
type, perhaps, is the New York art auctioneer. Attempts 
have been made to classify him with the bullying auction- 
eer, the ironical auctioneer, the sarcastic auctioneer, and 
the bland auctioneer. The fact is, however, that he as- 
sumes each of these respective characters in turn, under 
the pressure of circumstances. The bidder for a “ gem 
of art” may one moment be sweetly cajoled into put- 
ting up another five dollars for it, but then he may be 
instantaneously withered by the same eloquent tongue 
for his tardiness in following up his bid. 

Waiting for a sale to begin, in a picture salesroom, isa 
scene more or less reminiscent of a country meeting- 
house. It is a very orderly scene, somewhat elderly, and 
decidedly depressing. The catalogues look like so many 
hymn-books, on the pages of which the holders are con- 
ning over the exercises of the evening. The immense 
catafalque over there at the further end of the room is 
only a show-easel, after all. It isa very ghastly thing, 
and looks as though it may walk at night, uneasy in 
its consciousness of the pictorial mendacities that have 
been backed up by it. The pulpit is usually a table ora 
chair, and the officiating minister, as a rule, wears either 
mustaches or eye-glasses, or both. The porter who 
heaves up the pictures is invariably either of the Fenian 
persuasion or of African descent. If the latter, he dis- 
guises in a white cotton glove, of baggy disposition, the 
hand with which he retains the picture in its position 
upon the easel. The other hand remains in darkness. 
He slopes the picture forward occasionally, in a manner 
creditable to his knowledge of optics, but his general ap 
preciation of the “article” centers upon the frame, 
which he is apt to connect, somehow, with the idea of 
the open gold board. 

The first picture set up is, let us say, a fruit-piece by 
Snodgley, in an oval frame. It is to be observed that 
there is, for a certain class of buyers, a charm about an 
oval frame that nothing angular ever presents. The auc- 
tioneer reads from his catalogue the title of the piece and 
the name of the artist ; after which, looking round upon 
the assembly with an impressive air, he adds that the pic- 
ture is “signed” and calls emphatically for a bid to start 
the sale with. The idea of possessing an oval picture in 
a gilt frame, with Snodgley’s name to it, is too much for 
somebody who has a vacancy over his mantelpiece, and 
he boldly bids a dollar for the “gem.” At this the auc- 
tioneer looks at him fixedly for a moment, gives a short: 


sarcastic “Ha! ha!” and then repeats the bid with the 
volubility of his kind until another dollar is offered, and 
so on until the piece is run up, perhaps, to ten or twelve, 
at which price it is knocked down to—as the auctioneer 
generally says—“the most fortunate of collectors.” He 
always calls the purchasers “collectors,” which flatters 
their vanity and makes them try to look like Mr. Bel- 
mont for the rest of the evening. It is in the sale of such 
trash that the auctioneer chiefly gives his eloquence full 
swing. When the good pictures come to the easel he is 
brief in their eulogies, and frequently begins the opera- 
tion himself with a twenty-five dollar bid. But he never 
forgets himself so far as to say that a picture has gone for 
more than its value. It may pass through his hands 
again, and such a verdict as that might be remembered 
to his prejudice. 

It is at night, for the most part, that the up-town pic- 
ture auctions are carried on, and many a bad picture then 
makes a show upon the easel, and achieves a fascination 
by gas-light that it hardly could by day. A red picture, 
above all others, elicits the admiration of the small con- 
noisseurs by night. We have known a strong sunset—a 
veritable fire-board of art—to bring a buzz of suppressed 
admiration from the “chairs.” Autumnal scenes, with 
plenty of maple-fire in them, tell famously under the gas, 
The auctioneers know this, and it is but seldom that 
they are to be caught setting up bad red pictures by the 
light of day. Size has a great deal to do with the influ- 
ence that art exercises upon a certain class of buyers. 
Once, in an up-town auction-room, among other pictures 
on show there was a Meissonnier of exquisite finish—a 
single figure, only, of very small size. Near it there 
hung an indifferent marine piece, by an artist unknown 
—a picture six feet by four. Two connoisseurs, with 
catalogues, stocd near us, looking in a mazed way at the 
works upon the walls. Says one, “I should like to buy 
that sea-piece—it would go near to cover the space be- 
tween the two windows of my front parlor.” “Ah, 
but,” says the other, “see the money you ’d have to 
sink init! For my part 1’d be satisfied with this little 
picture of a young man with a pipe. I see such pictures 
as that selling in Nassau Street for ten dollars. Let us 
wait a little and see how it bids.” Whether these critical 
gentlemen remained until the pictures in question were 
put up we do not know, but if they did they must have 
been a little astonished at their experience ; for the ma- 
rine six-footer was knocked down for thirty-four dollars 
—its full value—while the little Meissonnier gem went 
off for $2,500. 

At the second and third-rate auction rooms rafts of 
trashy pictures are sold every week, and it is a puzzle 
to think whence they come and whither they go. The 
manner of making out the catalogues for these sales is 
peculiar. It is based upon nomenclature, and the com. 
pilers of such catalogues must be quick of invention as re- 
gards French, Dutch, Italian, and German names. It is 
quite safe to say such a game-piece is by Van Snickenhof- 
fer. Lots of people would bid up to fifteen dollars for a 
picture with such a name toit. Calumetti, of Florence, 
is as good a name as any other for the man who conceived 
and executed that smooth but terrific landscape with the 
goat browzing upon it. If such pictures were credited to 
/Smith or Brown nobody would bid for them—not even 
‘the saloon-keepers who pick up “gems of art” to orna 
ment their bars. When one of these wonderful works has 
been knocked down for twelve or fifteen dollars (its full 
value), the auctioneer will flip the ashes off his cigar 
against the easel—they smoke while they are selling, the 
auctioneers of Nassau Street do—and, with a sarcastic 
shrug of his eye-glasses towards the brim of his hat, will 
say; “ Worth two hundred dollars this day, with the 
frame ; but that’s all right, gentlemen, that’s all right. 
If you ain’t alarmed, I ain’t!” By-and-by the same auc- 
tioneer will apologize for the size of a picturejust put up: 
“A small picture, gentlemen, but a mighty nice one; it 
is of the school of Teniers, who didn’t always paint large 
pictures, you will remember.” The name of Compte-Ca- 
lix is always a puzzle to these second-class auctioneers. 
We know one who invariably calls him the Count Calix, 
and thinks he is a French nobleman who paints partly 
for his private amusement and partly for the American 
market. 

Among the buyers at the picture-auctions there are 
curiosities of mankind, ay, and of womankind, too. We 
know one person who had several fancy heads which he 
picked up at sales, and he used to pass them off for por- 
traits of members of his family, either deceased or 
sojourning under remote skies. A lady goes toa sale to 
bid for a study of a child’s head, in crayon, because it is 
like her little boy, who was taken away from her years 
ago. This is no less touching than true; two instances 





of it have come under our own personal observation. 

















Once we were applied to by an acquaintance, who asked 
us whether Snyders had not been accounted a pretty 
smart painterin his time. Ourapplicant had just bought, 
at an auction, a pair of game pieces, by Snyder, for ten 
dollars apiece. On looking at them, we were startled to 
find that the composition included specimens of the 
American ruffled grouse! They were cheap, colored 
lithographs, varnished over to look like oil paintings. 
The frames, our applicant argued, were, however, worth 
the money. By chipping off a little knob from one of 
them, we disabused him of this warm conceit. They 
were made of plaster, and would have been dear at a 
dollar apiece. Many more such instances occur to us, 
but our readers will probably excuse us from recounting 
them here. 








ART NOTES. 

THE Royal Academy seems to have had some difficulty 
with regard to the election of a president in succession 
to the late Sir Charles Eastlake. The choice, in the first 
place, fell upon Sir Edwin Landseer, but that popular 
artist declined the honor on the score, we believe, of in- 
different health. The next on the ballot was Mr. D. 
Maclise, who, to the surprise of many of his friends and 
supporters, also declined to accept. Devotion to his art 
was the reason given by Mr. Maclise for thus denying 
himself the acceptance of an honor so much aspired 
after as the presidency of the Royal Academy, but he 
was also modest enough to say that he hardly felt him- 
self competent to the proper discharge of the duties en- 
tailed by the office. Third upon the list came Mr. Fran- 
cis Grant, in whom the office is now vested. 

In this country comparatively little is known of the 
painter on whom has thus been conferred the highest 
office belonging to the guild of art in England, but the 
present writer, having been intimate, some years ago, 
with a member of that gentleman’s family, is enabled to 
supply the following particulars regarding him. 

Francis Grant was born in the year 1803. He is the 
scion of an ancient Scottish family, the Grants of Kil- 
graston, through some branch of which he inherited, 
early in life, a considerable fortune. At this time, 
although already an amateur of some note, his passion 
was chiefly for field sports. He was a bold rider to fox- 
hounds, and occasionally risked his fortunes upon the 
fickle chances of the turf. In every sense, indeed, Mr. 
Grant was a very “fast” young man, and in a few 
years he had managed to run through his fortune. 

Then Mr. Grant took to his pencil for a living. His 
experiences of sporting life and character stood him in 
good stead, and his pictures of scenes in the hunting- 
field, introducing portraits of well-known sportsmen, 
became very popular. In this branch he far excelled the 
late J. F. Herring. His style, though sketchy, was re- 


markable for excellence of drawing and action, and some . 


of his portraits of sportsmen mounted upon their favor- 
ite hunters, drawn by himself upon the stone, were 
equal to anything of the kind that had yet been produced. 


One of these we had in our possession several years ago. . 


It was a chromo-lithograph of the handsome Count 
d’Orsay, clearing a fence upon his bay hunter; and, at 
this time, Mr. Grant had gone but little into the branch of 
portrait-painting, in which he afterwards attained to 
such excellence. Again he succeeded to a large fortune, 
left him by some relative, and again he made very short 
work of it, and, having seen it out, set to work once more 
with the pencil and palette. 

Money being now an object with Mr. Grant, he took 
at once to that more lucrative of the branches of art— 
portrait-painting. Doubtless his aristocratic connections 
gave him a good start in life here; but his portraits have 
also very considerable merit in themselves, and they soon 
began to attract attention at the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. Presently Frank Grant, as he was familiarly 
termed, became the fashion. Noble lords and “ ladies of 
high degree” made a show-place of his studio. It was 
considered a matter of ton to have one’s portrait painted 
by him ; and that, too, at the handsome rate of five hund- 
red guineas—for that was now his established price for a 
portrait in oil. Mr. Grant worked with great assiduity, 
and has, we believe, by the exercise of his art, managed 
to retrieve his lost fortune. 

The aristocratic connections of Mr. Francis Grant, as 
we have already hinted, may have had something to do 
with his undoubted success and iis culmination in his 
election as president of the great art guild. His eldest 
brother, Mr. John Grant, of Kilgraston, married a sister 
of the late Lord Elgin, for some years Governor-General 
of Canada, and who subsequently was transferred to In- 
dia, where he died. Another brother is Sir Hope Grant, 
the well-known general officer ; and Francis Grant him- 
self is married to a niece of the Duke of Rutland. 
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To the Members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America : 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, do 
most respectfully represent to your honorable bodies that 
the true interests of American literature demand the 
ndoption of an International Copyright Law, by this gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain, and do pray that you 
will enact such measure or measures as will secure at the 
earliest possible day the consideration of such a law by 
the two governments herein mentioned. And your peti- 
tioners will ever pray, etc. 


WRITERS. 


Henry W. Longfellow, 
Benson J. Lossing, 
John G. Whittier, 
Charles Eliot Norton, 
George S. Hillard, 
Theodore D. Woolsey, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
S. Austin Allibone, 

“ Fanny Fern,” 

E. P. Whipple, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, 
W. D. Howells, 

Henry B. Dawson, 
Theodore Tilton, 
Samuel G. Arnold, 
Oliver Johnson, 

L. P. Hickok, 

J. H. Seelye, 

Charles G. Halpine, 
E. L. Godkin, 

J. T. Trowbridge, 
William Swinton, 


William Cullen Bryant, 
James Russell Lowell, 
Jared Sparks, 

Parke Godwin, 
Robert C. Winthrop, 
Mark Hopkins, 
William A. Stearns, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
James Parton, 
Bayard Taylor, 

N. P. Willis, 

John Savage, 

R. H. Stoddard, 

“ Barry Gray,” 

8. Irenzeus Prime, 
Leonard Bacon, 
Tayler Lewis, 

Noah Porter, 

W.S. Tyler, 

Joseph Barber, 
William Ware, 
John G. Saxe, 


George Washington Greene, Rose Terry, 

John Lord, Charles D. Warner. 
PUBLISHERS. 

Hurd & Houghton, George P. Putnam, 


C. B. Richardson, 
Bunce & Huntington, 
Charles Scribner & Co., 
Leypoldt & Holt, 


Oakley & Mason, 

M. M. Dodd, 
Ashmead & Evans, 
John F. Trow & Co., 
and many others. 


The response to the petition for an international 
copyright law, which was issued from this office 
barely two weeks since, is highly creditable to Ameri- 
can writersand publishers. Thelist given above, which 
embraces but a very small portion of the signatures 
to the petition, includes, as the reader will observe, 
many of the most distinguished names in our hitera- 
ture of the present day. There has not sufficient 
time elapsed to hear from all whose attention has 
been called to the matter, but it is very plain that 
the need of an international copyright law is acknowl- 
edged by those who are best qualified to judge of 
its value. It is possible that a few publishers will 
decline to give the project their support on the 
ground that their purses would suffer if they should 
be prevented from reprinting English books without 
any cost beyond that of paper, printing, and bind- 
ing. The public shall, of course, learn who thesé 
gentlemen are, if there should be any such. 

We need only reiterate what was stated in these 
columns last week—that we have taken hold of this 
matter with a determination to see whether an Ameri- 
can Congress will do justice to the true interests of 
American literature. If it will, now is the time for 
action; if it will not, the sooner that fact is 
known the better. The subject has already been 





Just at this time, when the cause of letters in this 
country is receiving an impulse that is unparalleled 
in our history, it is peculiarly important that there 
should be such a law as that which this petition 
urges. The interests of our authors and publishers 
should be protected, not by a high tariff—for that 
would injure the very persons it is intended to benefit 





—but by a law which will give every author and every 
publisher some return from the sale of their books in 
other countries as well as their own. Nor should the 
general public consider itself as without interest in 
this matter. Every intelligent American ought to 


cherish an honorable pride in our national literature 


| and be ready to support any and all measures tending 


to encourage it. And there is no one thing that will 
do so much for the cause of letters in the United 
States as a well-devised international copyright law. 
Shall we not have it? 


question. 


Let Congress answer this 








LOST—OFFICIAL DIGNITY AND RESPECT 


now that Andrew Johnson is President it is more ap- 
parent, 

So far reference has been made to the people alone, 
As much should be said of the Presidents whose 
names have been mentioned. With all Mr. Lincoln’s 
admirable qualities of head and heart, no unpreju- 
diced mind can review his official career without be- 
ing forced to.the conclusion that, in his hands, the 
high office which he held was bereft of much of the 
dignity that was once attached to it. Not that 
he did not realize to the fullest extent the responsi- 
bility of his position, but his bearing in public and 
private gave occasion, unwarranted though it may 
have been, for a popular feeling towards the executive 
which did not exist’ before, and the existence of which 
cannot but be deplored by all good men. Despite 
the fact that the man who is a tailor to-day may be 
a president to-morrow, or the senator of to-day may 
have been a shoemaker yesterday, both president and 
senator have the right to a measure of respect de- 
rived from their official positions, if from no other 
source. They owe it to themselves, to their office, 
and to the people to so conduct themselves as to win 


| this respect. 








FOR OFFICE. 





The bearing of these remarks the readers of this 


| article have already detected. It was not a matter ot 


| THE occurrences at Washington during the present _ wonder that a motley assemblage of men should have 


| year, together with other circumstances to which 
we shall advert, fully confirm the truth of the title 
prefixed to this article. Gloss it over as we may, the 
| fact still stares us in the face that the American peo- 
, ple have lost in great measure the respect which has 
| been paid to the occupants of high official position. 
| The divinity that once did hedge about a king very 
| properly has no place in a free republic like ours; 
| but there is due to the man who holds the highest 

office in the gift of the people some tribute of respect, 

which tribute none can be found to pay at the pres- 
jent time. We need not go back to the days of our 
| earlier Presidents, the names of whom, perhaps, may 
| gain an added reverence as viewed through the years 
that intervene between our days and theirs, Few of 
our readers there are but retain a vivid recollection 
of the election of General Harrison to the presidency ; 
and though the popular watchword of the campaign 
which resulted in his victory was “ Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too,” no one thought of withholding from Pres- 
ident Harrison the respect that, in the mind of every 
| true American, inhered in the office to which he was 
elevated. Nor did the bitter feeling which the defeat 
of Henry Clay engendered prevent his adherents from 


due from the people to its chief magistrate. Upon 
the elevation of Franklin Pierce to the presidency a 


The dignity of his office was regarded as an attribute 
which did not belong to him. President though he 
was, he was Franklin Pierce as well. Next came James 
Buchanan; and so great was the excitement of the 
times that even less respect than ever was accorded 
to him. There were papers and persons who never 
spoke of him save as the “Old Public Functionary ;” 
and when he vacated the White House, upon the ac- 
cession of Abraham Lincoln, public sentiment stripped 
him of every vestige of honor that in the better 
days of the republic had attached to the republic’s 
chief magistrate. Yet while he was in office his ut- 
terances, official and unofficial, were dignified, as be- 
came his station. When Mr. Lincoln took the oath 
of office a new era began. This brave son of the 
West was emphatically a man of the people. As 
such, the people claimed to havea peculiar hold upon 
him, which it would not allow him to shake off. Men 
and women visited him with the same familiarity 
with which they would have called upon him at his 
home in Springfield. He, on the other hand, encour- 
aged them by his freedom of manner, his quaint stories, 
and his pithy jokes, When he addressed any assem- 
blage he was sure to use such words and expressions 
that, by a very natural transition, the people forgot 
the President and thought only of the man. His ac- 
tions were regarded as those of a plain citizen whom 
chance had placed in the presidential chair for a few 
short years rather than those of the highest ofiicial 
recognized by the Constitution and laws of a great 








entertaining for President Polk the respect which was | 


new sentiment began to permeate the popular mind. | 


' solicited a speech from President Johnson last week 
Thursday ; but it was a matter for regret that he 
should have addressed them as he did. A more un- 
dignified, more unbecoming speech never fell from 
the lips of an American President. Putting aside 
the sentiments which it contained (and from which 
féw seem disposed to dissent), the temper which it be- 
trayed, and the animosity manifested towardsa portion 
of the people, the allusion to three persons by name, 
were highly discreditable to the chief magistrate of 
these United States. While, in common with a very 
large majority of the people, we indorse the leading 
sentiments of President Johnson's harangue, we feel 
constrained to disapprove of the occasion and the man- 
ner of expressing them. A stump speech was made 
from the very place whence nought but the most dig- 
nified utterances should issue. 

To revert to the people, the manner in which these 
remarks of the President, together with his veto of the 
““Freedmen’s Bureau Bill,” are received in certain 
quarters, is exceedingly reprehensible. Speaking of 
the latter a western paper gives vent to the following, 
the last sentence of which we take the liberty of 
printing in italics: 











“The President turns his back upon the men who made 
| him, and throws himself into the arms of the South, 
| where he came from. The nod of the southernaristocrat 
| has turned the head of his violent denouncer. There is 
no doubting that he means worse than herays. We are 
| sold out dirt cheap, and a thrill of conscious power will 
{ penetrate every corner of rebeldom, Will Congress yield 
in this emergency? It does not seem so. We conjure 
that body to stand firm! Jt is now the only reliance of 
the country, and it may yet become its solemn duty to iin- 
peach the President.” 

Such ebullitions of passion, in ordinary times, injure 
only those from whom they emanate. But, at the 
present stage of our national career, when the judg- 
ment of men should be appealed to rather than their 
prejudices, words such as these may do great harm, 
A boy can make a fire which men cannot extinguish. 
What is needed now is well considered, not snap, 
judgment. During the existence of the rebellion 
there may have been an apology for those who refused 
to attend to any public question which did not have 
a direct bearing upon the war itself; but the problem 
now presented to the nation demands different treat- 
ment, Mr. Johnson is President, no matter how dis- 
tasteful he may be to some of those who elected him, 
and to call him harsh names and strive to cover him 
with ignominy will work no good. It will do only 
harm. Nor is the difference between his views and 
those already pronounced by a majority of both 
houses of Congress such as should provoke ill-feeling 
oneither side. Each has a common object in view. 
Each is desirous of restoring the Union in such a 
manner that there shall be no reoccurrence in the 
days to come of the troubles which have wrought 
such havoc during the past few years. The point of 
divergence lies not as to the ends to be secured, but 
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at the means to be taken for securing them. A sad 
commentary will it be on the intelligence of our 
people if they show themselves to be so blinded by 
passions and partisan feelings as to be incapable of 
harmonizing upon some policy at this critical juncture. 

We have purposely refrained at this time from any 
allusion to the very plain indications of the possible 
reorganization of political parties, to which more 
direct reference was made in these columns two weeks 
since. That important changes are working, no 
careful observer of affairs can doubt. But we have 
nothing to do with them in this connection. What 
is needled far more than new parties or total changes 
in the opinions of those now existing is a respect for 
official position on the part of those out of, as well as 
those in, office. President Johnson’s state papers do 
him great credit, but not so with his off-hand 
speeches. He should bear in mind that he is now the 
cynosure of a great nation, and, in a measure, its ex- 
ponent. We hope, therefore, that he will refrain from 
all public harangues, at least, until the question of| 
the restoration of the Union is definitely settled ; and, 
on the other hand, we trust that fhe people will re- 
member that he speaks no longer as Andrew Johnson, 
but as the President of the United States, and that 
whatever he may feel it his duty to say should be re- 
ceived with the respect due to the high office to 
which he has been called. 














WORK FOR THE HEALTH COMMISSION. 

HE new Health Commission which was to come 

into power on the first of March is intrusted with | 
more authority than the most of our citizens may be | 
aware of. Consisting of four physicians and the four | 
Police Commissioners, power is vested in them to take 
any and all measures that they may deem essential to 
improve the present sanitary condition of the city or 
to prevent the prevalence of diseases in the future, | 
The most flagrant nuisances, such as bone-boiling es- | 
tablishments, slaughter-houses, filthy tenements, will 
naturally attract their attention at once, and it is to 
be hoped that they will not hesitate to summarily rid 
New York of all such nests of disease. There are, 
moreover, other matters of which the commissioners 
must take cognizance sooncr or Jater, and which, 
perhaps, have a more injurious effect upon the public 
health than the nuisances just mentioned. The ap- 
prehension produced by the presence of such epidem- 
ics as small-pox, yellow fever, and cholera is so general 
that other diseases, quite as fatal, may be overlooked. 
We refer particularly to diseases of the lungs and 
throat, or, more generally, of the air passages, which 
result in more deaths in New York than any other 
ills which flesh is heir to, being on an average nearly 
one hundred a week. One of the first duties of the 
Health Commission, therefore, will be to investigate 
this matter thoroughly, and resort to such means as 
will lessen the mortality, from this class of diseases, 
There is no reason why New York should not be as 
healthy as any city in the world, and if the com- 
missioners will do their duty it will become such 
within a few years, 

Another matter which deserves attention is the 
alarming prevalence of syphilitic diseases, and the 
evils resulting directly or indirectly from them. Pros- 
titution, of course, is the prime cause of all this trou- 
ble, and no remedy can be applied with effect that 
does not reach the vice itself. It is almost impossi- 
ble to compute with any degree of accuracy the ef- 
fects of this commerce of the sexes upon the commu- 
nity, reaching as they do through several generations, 
and entailing upon innocent men and women scrof- 
ula in all its various forms, Statistics bearing upon 
this point can be obtained from the physicians in 





if circulated as widely as facts pertaining to the 
cholera have been. We trust that the Health Commis- 
sion will obtain them at once and give immediate atten- 
tion tothe evilto which they appertain. The sense of 
the community undoubtedly is opposed to any such 
system of licensing prostitution as obtains in Paris, 
but some means must be adopted to prevent the 
prevalence of diseases resulting from the practice of 
this vice. As the commissioners have unlimited au- 
thority in all matters pertaining to the public health, 
they can easily make whatever investigations they 





might choose, and, if necessary, order from the city 


every diseased prostitute. 





Such a mode of pro-| sentiments of the influential people of the South, but 


cedure, while avoiding the license system, so offens- | only the passions of a portion of the population that 
ive to our moral sense, would accomplish quite as | is incapable of self-control. They are to the South 


effectually the end for which that was designed. 
But whatever be the means finally adopted, it is 
plain to every reflecting person that summary meas- 
ures must be taken to rid the city of that which is 
doing more to undermine the health of the commu- 
nity, present and future, than all the so-called “nui- 
sances” on Manhattan Island. Will not the Health 
Commission attend to this matter ? 








A WORD ABOUT THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 


[HE recent order of General Grant in reference to 

the suppression of newspapers expressing dis- 
loyal sentiments, and the subsequent action of Presi- 
dent Johnson permitting Mr. Pollard to resume the 
publication of the Richmond Ezaminer, which paper 
had been suppressed by military authority, naturally 
have elicited much comment, especially from those 
who would rejoice over a serious disagreement be- 
tween the Executive and the Lieutenant-General. 
With this, however, we have nothing to-do. It be- 
longs solely to partisans, who take a deeper interest in 
their party than in the country. Nor do we concern 
ourselves at this time with the general question of the 
freedom of the press. Whatever opinions upon this 
subject may have been current a few years since, the 
people have shown during the war that they hold 
that there should be a limit to the freedom of the 
press, any transgression of which should be promptly 
punished. It is, therefore, a matter of more general 
interest to know what the southern newspapers are 
saying than to argue the question whether any of 
them should be suppressed or not. 

No reader of this paper could peruse the southern 
exchanges which come to us daily without being im- 
pressed with the improper spirit that pervades some 
of them. Taking them up almost at random, we 
find very much to condemn. One paper speaks of a 
western senator as having “ only a vindictive, raging 
thirst for human blood,” and in alluding to the so- 
called radicals in Congress hopes that “ President 
Johnson will fight ‘the wild beasts of Ephesus’ 
until he drives them out of the arena and shuts it 
against them for ever.” A journal published in the 
interior of Georgia, in an article entitled “ Future 
Gala Days of the North,” indulges in the following re- 
marks: “ When you celebrate Gettysburg, celebrate 
a standing army quartered on a once free and inde- 
pendent people; when you celebrate Shiloh forget 
not to rejoice at a suspended writ of habeas corpus ; 
when you celebrate Sharpsburg remember to appre- 
ciate the trial by military commission as more conso- 
nant with republicanism than trial by jury ; when the 
glories of Nashville are brought under review, ceie- 
brate the wisdom of the Freedmen’s Bureau ; when re- 
counting the wonderful achievements of the Union 
armies in the capture of Atlanta, celebrate the dis- 
persion of thousands of poor, helpless, destitute 
women and children throughout a land of strangers 
too destitute to feed or shelter them from the incle- 
ment blasts of winter.” A Wilmington (N. C.) paper 
alludes to Mr. Thaddeus Stevens as the “ Robespierre 
of the House,” and adds that ‘‘ the spirit of exulta- 
tion and fury governs the national councils;” while 
a Charleston (8. C.) daily tells its readers that “ this 
once fair temple of liberty, rent from the bottom, 
desecrated by the orgies of a half-mad crew of fanat- 
ics and fools, knaves, negroes, and jacobins—aban- 
doned wholly by its original worshipers—stands as 
Babel did of old, a melancholy monument of the 
frustrated hopes and heaven-aspiring ambition of its 
builders.” 

We have made these few citations not because the 
temper which pervades them characterizes the southern 
press as a whole, but as examples of the utterances of a 
number of addle-brained editors who lack the sense to 
recognize the new condition of affairs throughout the 
entire country. Happily, they form the exceptions, 
not the rule. As a whole, the tone of the southern 
newspapers is all that could be desired and more than 
might have been expected. But the'men who dis- 
honor the profession of journalism by disseminating 
such sentiments as those already quoted should not 
be tolerated any longer. They do not represent the 











what such men as Wendell Phillips and his coadju- 
tors are to the North. 

The southern people owe it to themselves to dis- 
courage by all proper means the expression of any 
and all sentiments calculated to keep alive the bitter 
feelings that engendered and sustained the recent con- 
flict between the two sections of the country. If 
they are sincere in the professions they have made— 
and we believe they are—they will discountenance 
the efforts of any person or persons to revive the ani- 
mosities which existed before the war. Besides,such 
conduct ill becomes them when they are asking that 
their states be restored to the rights and privileges 
of the states which did not rebel against the govern- 
ment, and that the representatives whom they have 
sent to Washington be admitted to seats in Congress. 
To speak plainly, they are not in a position to dictate. 
The result of the war has been against them, and they 
must abide by it. The southern people must 
remember, too, that they owe it to the large 
portion of the North that is advocating the imme- 
diate restoration of the Union to frown down every 
paper and every man who presumes to fling invec- 
tives against northern men and northern institutions. 
Not only have they no business to inveigh against 
men in Congress whom they dislike, but it is the 
hight of impolicy for them to do so. The same 
motives which prompt northern men to forget the 
past and welcome to fellowship, upon certain proper 
conditions, those with whom they have been at war, 
should prompt the people of the South to encourage 
the utterance of kindly sentiments towards the 
North, or, at least, discourage the dissemination of 
unfriendly words. Such a disposition not only would 
remove all necessity for such orders as that of Gen. 
Grant, but would accomplish far more in the end. 
And this is just what must be done. The people 
must refuse to support any and all journals that in- 
dulge in such language as that we have cited above. 
Such a course will bring the addile-brained editors to 
their senses at once, and instead of the indorsement’ 
which they look for they will receive the contempt 
which they deserve. In the present condition of 
affairs, one violent newspaper can work more harm 
than a score of temperate ones, for, whereas the 
words of the latter may pass unnoticed, there are 
those at the North who stand on the watch for every 
intemperate utterance that comes from the South 
that they may urge it as an argument against the im- 
mediate restoration of the Union. Military orders, of 
course, will be obeyed; but the public sentiment 
which discountenances all “ disloyal” newspapers is 
quite as effective and much more desirable than sup- 
pression by force. 





Henry A. WIsE, of Virginia, and Fernando Wood, 
of this city, have opened a correspondence on the 
subject of restoring the Union, the first installment 
of which has appeared in one or two New York 
newspapers. Of course nobody will pay the slight- 
est heed to the lucubrations of these persons. Each 
of them has a small circle of friends to gaze upon 
them as oracles, outside of which they have not the 
slightest particle of influence. They are apt exam- 
ples of the small men whom some convulsion of so- 
ciety brings to public notice. What Mr. Wise’s 








standing may be in Virginia we are not prepared to 
state with definiteness; but as for Mr. Wood, we 
doubt if he can control a thousand votes to-day in 
this city. Their letters are interesting to no one but 

the writers of them. ; 








Tue address of Mr. Alexander H. Stephens before 
the Georgia Legislature on Washington’s birthday 
must make it clear to every unprejudiced mind that 
just such men as he should be admitted to Congress 
from the Southern States. Stephens, Lee, Johnston, 
and others who took prominent parts in the rebel- 
lion, but have since given evidence of sincere repent- 
ance, are truer representatives of the sentiment at ° 
the South than the men who claim to have adhered 
to the Union throughout. Certainly it will not be 
denied that Mr. Stephens’s speech reflects the views 
of the people of his section, and we have yet to hear 





from the South sounder sentiments than it contains. 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

BENS AMIN WARNER, a Philadelphian by birth, 

education, and residence, had the advantage ofhigh 
intellectual culture as well as of natural sagacity and 
intuitive business capabilities. In 1810, when he was 
only twenty-four years old, having finally determined 
not to enter any of the liberal professions, and excited 
by the eminent success of Matthew Carey as publisher 
and bookseller, he associated himself in the publish- 
ing and retail business with his brother-in-law, Jacob 
Johnson, the firm being known as Johnson & Warner. 
In a short time it obtained a considerable share of 
business—more particularly in the forwarding line, 
which consisted of supplying retail booksellers in the 
southern and western states with whatever Ameri- 
can and foreign books they might require. Thus, in- 
stead of the trouble of having separate transactions 
and accounts with several publishers in various cities, 
the distant retailer dealt with one house, which sup- 
plied them, at a small per-centage as commission, 
with all that they required, while the accommodation 
thus extended was highly advantageous to the pub- 
lishers, who were spared the trouble and risk of keep- 
ing separate accounts with, and giving credit to, a 
number of remote dealers, of whom they could know 
very little at best. Mr. Warner, whose public spirit 
corresponded with his intelligence and enterprise, 
soon perceived that whatever advanced the prosper- 
ity of his native city and his native state must ulti- 
mately be advantageous to himself, lent his talents, 
influence, and means to all public undertakings of 
importance. He lived long before the age of railways, 
but took a great interest in the construction and 
maintenance of canals and roads; in promoting the 
desire for largely introducing manufactures into Phil- 
adelphia ; and for providing healthy and comfortable 
dwellings for mechanics and other laborers. To this 
very day the good effects of his labor in the latter 
good object are perceptible in Philadelphia, where the 
working classes are well housed in thoroughly venti- 
lated residences properly drained and constantly sup- 
plied with water, and a bath in every dwelling, in- 


‘stead of being unwholesomely mewed up in cellars, 


as is the case in other great cities which it would not 
be difficult to name. 

Mr. Warner, a young man when he began business, 
died, in 1821, at the early age of thirty-five. He had 
a fancy for employing young men in his store, many 
of whom afterwards became eminent in Philadelphia. 
One of these was the late John Grigg, who eventu- 
ally succeeded him in the publishing and bookselling 
business, and, as the founder of the present firm of 
J.B. Lippincott & Co., meritssome notice at our hands, 
Mr. Grigg, who died in August, 1864, aged seventy- 
two, was a native of Cornwall, England, and was left 
an orphan at the age of six. Taken into a farmer’s 
family, he was employed to mind sheep, but, weary- 
ing of this, went.to sea when he was twelve years 
old, and, after long wanderings, during which he 
voyaged not only on the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea, but visited the West Indies more than 
once, finally reached Richmond, Virginia, where he 
had some relations, who kindly took charge of him, 
giving him a year’s schooling. At the age of nine- 
teen, two years before the second war with England 
began, he moved to Ohio, where he succeeded in get- 
ting a clerkship in one of the county judicial courts; 
there he continued for some years, until his heaith 
broke down under the hard combination of much 
labor and small pay. He next assumed the superintend- 
ence of a woolen factory in Kentucky, and the whole 
conduct of the establishment, from the purchase and 


' sorting’ of wools down to putting up the completed 


manufacture for the market, gradually fell into his 


hands. There had arisen by this time the ambition’ 


of pushing his fortunes in a busier scene, and, in 
1816, being then twenty-four years old, he went to 
Philadelphia, at that time the commercial metropolis 
of the United States, and, having the strongest tes- 
timonials and references of probity and ability from 
Ohio and Kentucky, calculated on readily obtaining 
a situation as salesman in a wholesale dry goods 
store. This was in 1816, when the dry goods business 
had fallen into a depressed state, and John Grigg was 
about returning to the woolen factory in Kentucky 
when Benjamin Warner, who was a good judge of 


character, offered to take him as cone of his clerks. 
Accepting this situation, without the slightest pre- 
vious knowledge of the book trade, John Grigg 
steadily devoted himself to his new occupation, 
greatly assisted by his excellent memory, a faculty 
which increases by cultivation and constant exercise. 
This enabled him, in a short time, to fix on his mind 
the title, authorship, size, price, and character of every 
book that passed through his hands, and the place in 
the store where it could be found. His readiness soon 
made him a favorite with book-buyers, but this 
created discontent among the elder clerks. To place 
him out of the way of annoyance from this cause, and 
in order to advance the interests of the firm, Mr. 
Warner sent John Grigg to Virginia to wind up the 
affairs of a house with which their own was connected, 
and which had been dissolved and disordered by the 
death of a partner. While thus engaged (it was in 
the year 1817), he traversed Virginia for the purpose 
of correcting a very defective map of that state, which 
he made one of the best state maps published at that 
period, or for nearly forty years after. This was a 
work of which an ordinary man would have boasted 
in after time. But John Grigg was not an ordinary 
man; and though the writer of these lines knew him 
intimately, his first knowledge of the fact arose from 
seeing in Grigg’s country house, hanging on the wall, 
half hidden by a door, the very map his laber had cor- 
rected, with a few lines in his own handwriting upon 
it addressed to his children, mentioning what he had 
done for the map, and expressing a hope that they 
would value it for their father’s sake. 

On his return to Philadelphia, his work for “ the 
house” well performed, John Grigg took a higher 
position than before; but the sudden death of Mr. 
Warner at Richmond, whither he had gone on busi- 
ness, broke up the firm of Johnson & Warner, and it 
became necessary to wind up the affairs of the firm. 
Mr. Warner, who died at the age of thirty-five, had 


executing his last will and testament, attached to 
which was a memorandum addressed to his executors, 
suggesting that, if his business was to be continued 
after his death, “one or two young men in whom 
confidence can be reposed” might be found to take 
charge of it, and emphatically adding, “I consider 
John Grigg as possessing a peculiar talent for the 
bookselling business. Very industrious, and, from 
three years’ observation (the time he has been em- 
ployed in my business), I have found nothing in his 
conduct to raise a doubt in my mind of his possessing 
correct principles.” The executors, having deter- 
mined that it would be hazardous to continue the 
operations of the house after its actual head was 
taken away, employed Mr. Grigg to settle its affairs. 
Much was to be done, for Johnson & Warner, besides 
large dealings in the South and West, had various 
agencies in the latter district, then sparsely popu- 
lated, and a branch house in Charleston. Traveling 
was in a primitive state at that time in the places he 
had, to visit, and the inconveniences and privations 
were sufficient to fatigue and injure the strongest con- 
stitution; but he was fond of labor, and neither 
fatigue, privation, nor labor affrighted him. Mr. 
Warner had died in September, 1821, andin November, 
1823, John Grigg had completely closed up the affairs 
of the late house of Johnson & Warner. 


Having to choose his future business, he deter- 
mined to continue in the book trade, of which he now 
had more than seven years’ experience. By strict 
economy he had saved a little money, and, strongly 
advised thereto by the late Mr. Joseph Cushing, an 
extensive bookseller in Baltimore, he opened a small 
bookshop at No. 9 North Fourth Street, near Market, a 
central situation, Fora time subsequently, while No. 
9 was being rebuilt, he was located at No. 5. He 
moved finally to No, 14 in the same street. Mr. 
Grigg went into business at the close of 1823, and, for 
twenty-seven years, carried it on with great spirit and 
marked success. The school system had begun to 
flourish, and Mr. Grigg met the demand thus created 
by publishing a large variety of good educational 
works, which, having secured the whole business con- 
nection of the Jate firm, he was able to dispose of all 
through the country, and especially south and west 
of Pennsylvania, in immense quantities, His business 





so largely increased that, in 1831, he had to take Mr. 


Hugh Elliot as his partner, and they continued together 
until 1850, when, as we shall presertly mention, both 
retired. During the three last years of this term 
George Remsen, Henry Grambo, and Edmund Clax- 
ton (who had respectively entered the house as clerks 
in 1828, 1829, and 1833) were admitted as partners, 
and the firm increasingly flourished as Grigg, Elliot 
& Co. 

Mr. Grigg, though not what would now be called 
an “educated man,” had clear judgment, a cool head, 
quick perception, and, when once resolved to act, 
great boldness and rapidity of execution. His judg- 
ment was so correct that in twenty-seven years he 
never published a book that did not profitably pay. He 
had no hesitation in going into branches of business 
out of his usual routine, and invariably found his 
advantage in doing so. Thus, he dashed boldly into 
the publication of school-books, and for a time dealt 
largely in law-books—a two-volume edition of “ Chit- 
ty’s Blackstone ” heading his list. He also was the 
original publisher of the “ United States Directory,” 
by Drs. Wood and Bache. He also issued one hand- 
some octavo edition of Byron, Mrs. Hemans, Cow- 
per, Thomson, Campbell, Rogers, Lamb, Kirke 
White, Montgomery, Young, Gray, Beattie, Collins, 
Crabbe, Heber, and Pollok, with portraits of each 
author—some of these also with handsome engray- 
ings illustrative of the text. Mr. Grigg was the first 
man in the United States to collect and publish 
Shelley’s poems, and “the trade” doubtingly shook 
their heads at the experiment, for there was a preva- 
lent belief at the time that Shelley was a rank 
atheist, whose very name should not be sounded in 
“ears polite ;” but the volume had an immense sale— 
perhaps all the more for the peculiar character it had 
obtained. Mr. Grigg’s miscellaneous publications in- 





sensibly provided for the future, as far as possible, by | 


cluded a large range of subjects—belles letters, biog- 
| raphy, morals, antiquities, political economy, agricul- 
ture, farriery, divinity, horticulture, the Greek and 
Latin classics, fiction, besides the legal, medical, and 
poetical works which we have mentioned. He issued 
a variety of works on the different branches of natu- 
ral history, and Bibles, Testaments, and prayer-books 
in different forms. One of his most popular editions 
was a polyglot Bible, of 18mo size, sold in those de- 
parted days of low prices at one dollar. An illus- 
trated Shakespeare, in two volumes, was another of 
his fortunate ventures. 

Skillfully avoiding wreck from the financial 
tempest of 1836 and 1837, which he foresaw and pru- 
dently provided against, by limiting his operations 
for a time, Mr. Grigg continued to flourish until 1850, 
when. he was in his fifty-eighth year. He had in- 
vested largely in stocks, which, when he saw a second 
panic at hand in 1856-7, he transferred to real estate 
in Mississippi, Illinois, and Philadelphia. He also 
was a considerable original stock-holder in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. After his withdrawal from the 
book business he was largely engaged in private 
banking, which he may be said to have almost wholly 
relinquished from the commencement of the late war. 
His death was much lamented in Philadelphia, where 
his liberal public and private benevolence as well as 
his genial character had greatly endeared him to the 
community. Mr. Hugh Elliot, his former partner, 
died a few weeks after Mr. Grigg, 

The firm of Grigg, Elliot & Co. was succeeded, in 
1850, by that of Lippincott, Grambo & Co.—Mr. 
Joshua Ballinger Lippincott and Mr, Benjamin B. 
Grambo, Claxton, and Remsen. The new firm, lib- 
erally dealt with by the retiring partners, had the ad- 
vantage of capital and experience, by their new 
association with Mr. Lippincott, who was thoroughly 
master of the art of bookbinding, and was well and 
favorably known as publisher of many fine editions 
of Bibles, prayer-books, etc.—a specialty with the 
house to this day. Next week we shall speak of the 
fortunes of this firm, from 1850 to the present time. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, Feb, 7, 1866. 
Pror. Masson has got into considerable trouble 
through the reporters. At a meeting of the Burns Club, 





in Edinburgh, he made an address, which was so c'umsily 
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reported that some remarks he made concerning Words- 
worth appeared “in print”—a terrible ordeal for an after- 
dinner speech—as an unjustifiable personal attack upon 
the canonized poet of Rydal Mount. The professor, how- 
ever, has managed to show that the reporter misconceived 
him; and a very palpable blunder of the reporter in ren- 
dering another part of the speech, which, under other 
circumstances, would have annoyed the professor ‘very 
much, now stood him in good stead. He recited Burns’s 
poem, “The Land o’ the Leal.” The reporter called it 
“The Lamb o’ the Lea.” Whereupon Masson asks tri- 
umphantly whether a reporter who could make such a 
mistake as this might not also blunder about the other. 
I have not mentioned the matter for its intrinsic import- 
ance, but only as an introduction to two extracts from a 
letter which it brought out from Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop 
of St. Andrews and nephew of the poet. Dr. W., after re- 
minding Scotchmen how much his uncle did to show his 
respect for both Burns and Scott, tells the following anec- 
dote, which is quite a new contribution to our Words- 
worthian knowledge : 

“When the latter (Scott) was on the point of setting 
out as an invalid for the continent, in 1831, he was anx- 
ious that Wordsworth shoald pay him a farewell visit, 
which he did ; and as I happened to be staying at Rydal 
Mount at the time I had the honor of accompanying him 
to Abbotsford. After remaining there three days—a son 
of Burns, by-the-by, had left the house only a day or two 
before we arrived, and had expressed his regret that he 
could not wait to meet my uncle—on the morning of our 
departure (which, if I remember rightly, was the same on 
which our host himself also started for Italy) he was so 
good-natured as to compose and write in the album of my 
cousin (afterwards Mrs. Quilliman) four original stanzas, 
which were, I believe—as he himself said at the time they 
probably would be—the last verses he ever wrote. I do 
not think they have ever been published. The first 
stanza, I recollect, was as follows: 


‘Tis well the gifted eye which saw 
The first faint sparks of fancy burn, 
Should mark its latest beam with awe 

Low glimmering from the funeral urn!’ 
A touching record not only of the satisfaction felt by Sir 
Walter at Wordsworth’s coming to see him at such a 
time, but of the fact—which proves, if proof be needed, 
the confidence which great Scotchmen have learned to 
place in Englishmen—that the MSS. of Scott’s earliest 
poetry were submitted to my uncle’s criticism, a fact of 
which I am otherwise assured, and received, as I believe, 
his warm encouragement.” 

The bishop concludes by suggesting a subject for next 
year’s dinner of the club: 

“The main topic,” says he, “ which I would reeommend 
for the next year’s oratory is this: ‘The absence of any- 
thing like a feeling of jealousy on the part of English- 
men toward Scottish genius.’ I have known(I am afraid 
I must say) good Scotchmen jealous of one another ; but 
I never knew a good Englishman jealous of a good 
Scotchman. The topic might be illustrated by reference 
to the feelings of Wordsworth towards Burns, and of 
Byron towards Walter Scott. It might be remarked that 
since the days of Johnson all traces of national antipathy 
have disappeared; and that even in Johnson’s case it 
was not so much really felt (otherwise, tory and high 
churchman as he was, he would not have spoken so high- 
ly of George Buchanan) as pretended, and put on in order 
to plague Boswell, who, if any man ever did, deserved to 
be plagued.” 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


From Triibner’s American and Oriental circular for 
February we gather that Oriental scholars have a fine 
bill of fare before them. The Sanskrit Text Society is 
fairly launched, and will soon publish volume one of the 
“Auctores Sanscriti,” edited by Theodor Goldstiicker, 
containing the Jaiminya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara. This is an 
exposition of the Miminsf philosophy. There is to be 
an English introduction of importance. The book con 
sists chiefly of a collection of aphorisms ascribed to an 
ancient sage, Jaimini. These aphorisms have given rise 
to a body of commentatorial elucidation and criticism of 
which even the fractional portion that has come down to 
us is enough to furnish reading for a lifetime. Akin to 
these expositions, several of which, as the ‘‘ S’abara- 
bhashya ” and the “ S‘astradipiké ” are of great extent, 
are numerous compendiums, The most popular among, 
them is Apadeva’s “ Mimfnsfnyfiyaprakésa.” 

The Sanskrit Text Society will also publish the “ Yog- 
asfitra,” with Vyfisa’s commentary; the “Sankhyasi- 
tra,” with Aniruddha’s commentary ; the “ Vayupuriina ;” 
the “Vishnupurina ;” and Bharata’s “ Nityas’astra.” 
All these works are still unprinted, the “ Vishnupurifina ” 
excepted ; and of this the edition in the Telugu charac- 
ter might, for the majority of Sanskritists, almost as well 
have remained confined to its palm-leaves. The “ Yog- 

asiitra,” when we come to read it in English, will be seen 
to enounce a scheme of most quaint and yet most in- 
structive religious lunacy. All the world has heard , of 
“ Jogees,” and of their singular life and practices. That 
their madness is methodized, and that it.is a thing found. 





ed on prescription of far-remote antiquity, and that the 
Yoga “ philosophy ” has been cultivated for long centu- 
ries, down to the present hour, and boasts a large litera- 
ture, are facts, however, of which it may be supposed 
that all the world has not heard. In Bharata’s “Nitys’- 
astra’ we have a complete theory of the drama, dating, 
not impossibly, from before the beginning of our era. 

Tribner has also in press: 

‘The Chinese Classics.” With a translation, critical and exe- 
getical, notes, prolegomena, and copious indexes, By James 
Legge, D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 
Vol. I., containing Confucian analects, the great learning and the 
doctrine of the mean. 8vo., pp. 526, cloth, £2 2s. Vol. IL, con- 
taining the works of Mencius. 8vo., pp. 634, cloth, £223. Vol. 
III., part 1, containing the first part of the Shoo-king, or the 
books of T. Aug; the books of Yu; the books of Hea; the books 
of Shang; and the prolegomena. Royal 8vo., cloth, £228. Part 


2, containing the fifth part of the Shoo-king, or the books of 
Chow; and the indexes. Royal 8vo., £2 23. ; 


‘*A Comprehensive Dictionary of the English Language,” ex- 
hibiting the syllabication, pronunciation, and etymology of 
words, with their explanation in English and also in Urdt and 
Hindi, in the Roman character: to which are added a vocabulary 
of the roots of English words, a list of abbreviations used in 
writing and printing, and a dictionary of quotations. By Mathu- 
- —- isra, second master, Qucen’s College, Benares. 8vo., 
cloth. 


* Auctores Sanscriti.”’ Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, 
under the supervision of Theodor Goldstiicker. Vol. I., contain- 
jng the Jaiminiya-Nyfya-Mala-Vistara. Parts 1 and 2., pp. 160, 
large 4to, sewed. 


** Vishnupurina; or, a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradi- 
tion.” Translated from the original Sanskrit, and illustrated by 
notes derived chiefly from other Purinas. By the late Horace 
Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. Thoroughly revised and edited, 
with notes by Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall. In four vols. 8vo. 


**Rig-Veda Sanhita: a Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns,” 
constituting the fifth to eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig- 
Veda, the oldest authority for the religious and social institu- 
tions of the Hindus. Translated from the original Sanskrit by 
the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Edited by 
E. B. Cowell, M.A., Ys eae of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 
Volumes IV., V., and VI. 


“History of India.” By J. Talboys Wheeler. Vols I. and II., 
containing the history during the Hindu period. 

“The History of India, as told by its own Historians; com- 
preigs the Mohammedan Period.” By the late Sir H. M. Elliot, 

.C.B., of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Ed- 
—_ from his posthumous papers by Professor Dowson. Three 
vols., 8vo. 


** Memoirs on the History, Philology, and Ethnic Distribution 
of the Races of the Northwest Provinces of India,”’ being an am- 
lified edition of the glossary of Indian terms. By the late Sir 
I. M. Elliot, K.C.B. Arranged from MS. materials collected by 
him and edited by Reinhold Rost, Ph.D., secretary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Two vols., Svo. 


SCIENTIFIC .GOSSIP. 


Professor Huxley opened his Hunterian course of lec- 
tures last Friday, at the Royal College of Surgeons, with 
a masterly treatment of the cetacean order of Syrenia, 
taking as a type the dugong. The professor has no 
doubt that it was this queer animal that gave rise to 
the myths of mermaids. The dugong has a not unhuman 
face, its head and back are covered with hair some- 
thing like bristles on a pig, and it comes to the surface 
of the water in the great Indian Ocean (to which it is 
confined) vertically, not unfrequently, if a female, hold- 
ing to its breast with a paw its infant—the mamme be- 
ing two in number, and large and rounded. The polit- 
ical body (which imagines itself a scientific body) called 
the Anthropological Society had a meeting lately to hear 
a disquisition from Captain Bedford Pim on the negro, 
concerning whom the captain’s conclusions are as fol- 
lows : 

“The negro in a state of freedom is powerless to ad- 
vance himself in civilization, and is most improvable 
when under moderate control. It is no longer expedient 
to make a slave of him; he has performed his part in 
the world’s history in that capacity ; and, even as he su- 
perseded a weaker system of labor, the slavery of the an- 
cients, so Watt and Stephenson have surely and for ever 
emancipated him by the introduction of an agency more 
powerful still. It was only, however, by keeping the 
negro in a position in which he could be trained to obe- 
dience and industry that he could ever be made a useful 
member of society.” 

It was put to the vote whether the latter part of Captain 
Pim’s paper, which was not scientific in its character, 
should be read, and it was agreed unanimously that it 
should be. It consisted of a very warm (not to say violent) 
defense of Governor Eyre in Jamaica, and vituperation of 
Exeter Hall and everybody who has taken an opposite 
view. They denounced the Anti-Slavery Society as “ liars” 
and the Morning Star as a “ traitorous journal.” The 
pothouse style raged, and the meeting broke up with fran- 
tic cheers for Gov. Eyreof Jamaica. “If,” says the Star, 
“we are a nation of idiots, the Anthropological Society 
is an association of wise and learned men. The question 
only requires to be put in this form to show how needful 
it is in the first instance to ascertain not what is the ‘ true 
place’ of the negro, but what is the moral and intellect- 
ual status of those who set themselves up as his judges.” 

In France there seems to be a very different disposition 
towards the negroes from that of the Anthropological 
Society of England. There Colonel Dubois, the min- 
ister of Hayti at Paris, gave a grand reception last week, 
which was attended by a considerable number of his coun- 
trymen and countrywomen. The latter excited especial 
attention. An impassioned French journalist declares 
that he never appreciated the inferiority of the pure white 
races till he saw the pretty Haytiens: “Quels yeux! 

















quelle vivacité! quelle animation! quelles belles épaules 
bronzées! Décidément, l’Europe aurait-elle raison de vou- 
loir épouser l’Amérique?’ Mr. Bigelow, the American 
minister, was present. 

There is to be built in London a grand palace for 
science and art. It is to receive the patronage of the 
Queen, and will consequently succeed. It is to be a grand 
center for the holding of scientific meetings, libraries, 
specimens, and for schools of art, all of which are now 
scattered about through London in small and uncomfort- 
able apartments. Besides Her Majesty, the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Alfred, Lord Derby, and Lord Granville are 
to be patrons. The site is to be on the north side of the 
Horticultural Gardens at South Kensington. The esti- 
mated cost (minimum) is £200,000. The building itself 
is intended to form an immense amphitheater. The shape 
is to be oval. In the center, of course, is the arena; on 
the north side is a place for an orchestra when its use is 
requirea, and from either side of this blank space left for 
the orchestra there will be successive tiers of stalls or 
boxes, rising from the arena to the external rim of the 
building, describing the oval of the arena on a wider 
scale, and following to a certain extent the shape of a 
flattened or elongated horse-shoe, in which the space left 
for the orchestra forms the break in the oval. We un- 
derstand tliere will be about two thousand seats in the 
amphitheater—possibly room will be found for even a 
greater number. The building being thus designed, the 
commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, who are in pos- 
session of very considerable funds, have come forward 
with an offer,of £50,000 on condition of the remaining 
£150,000 being subscribed. One-fourth of the financial 
difficulty is thus removed. 


Dr. Petrie, the head of Irish archeology, is dead. It / 


was to him that the greatest of Celtic philologists, Whit- 
ley Stokes, dedicated a work, thus: “To George Petrie, 
LL.D., archeologist, painter, musician, man of letters; as 
such, and for himself, revered and loved.” Dr. Petrie 
also published a very valuable collection of native Irish 
music and songs. His best archeological work was on 
“The Round Towers.” c 

A posthumous work of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
late royal astronomer of Ireland, has been just published 
by Longmans. It is entitled “ Elements of Quarternions,” 
and is edited by the author’s son. 

From Paris we learn that the meetings of the Scientific 
Society are being attended by large numbers of gentlemen 
and ladies. The association consists now of 5,266 members, 
By their liberal subscriptions the association has been 
enabled to establish observatories in remote parts of 
France, and to supply these establishments with expen- 
sive instruments, as well as to open lecture-rooms at 
various seaports, where gratuitous lectures are delivered 
on meteorology and other scientific topics tending to the 
enlightenment of seamen of all classes. .The association 
has only been two years in existence. Scientific con- 
gresses are to be held this year at Metz, Bordeaux, and 
Marseilles. 

NEW BOOKS. 


Lady Trevelyan, Lord Macaulay’s sister, has just pre- 
pared an excellent uniform and complete library edition 
of Macaulay’s works, which will be issued by Longmans 
in a few weeks, at five or eight guineas, according to the 
binding. 

Robert Grant Watson, formerly attached to the Eng- 
lish legation at the court of Persia, has written a‘ history 
of Persia in the present century, with a review of the 
principal events which led to the establishment of the 
Kajar dynasty. This valuable work will soon be pub- 
lished (price fifteen shillings) by Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tinsley Brothers have just published a very Bohemian 
production by G. A. Sala, entitled, “ A Trip to Barbary, 
by a Roundabout Route.” Sala has just brought on him- 
self Scottish ire by saying that in Glasgow people of the 
middle and lower classes often go barefoot, which is nev- 
ertheless true. 

An Oriental book of some interest has just been pub- 
lished by Tinsley entitled “Ten Years in Sarawak, by 
Charles Brooke, the Tuan-Muda of Sarawak ; with nu- 
merous illustrations and an introduction by His Highness 
the Rajah Sir James Brooke.” Philological students will 
be glad to have the following list of substantial additions 
to that kind of literature recently put forth by Triibner 
& Co.: 

“A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language. to which is appended 


an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events.”’ By Lorrin Andrews. 8vo. 

“On the Origin of Language.” By Hensley Wedgwood, M.A., 
late fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 
200, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

“A Dictionary of the English Language.” By Hensley Wedg- 
wood, M.A., late fellow of Christ's College, gt Vol. I. 
(A to D) 8vo, pp. xxiv. 508, cloth, 14s.; Voi. II. (E to P) 8vo, pp. 
578; cloth, 14s.; Vol. II1. Part 1. By Sy) 8vo, pp. 366, 10s. 6d. 
(Another part will complete the work.) 

‘* Verba Nominalia; or, Words Derived from Proper Names.’ 
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By Richard Sephen Chartnock, Ph.D., F.8.A., etc. 8vo, pp. 
362, cloth. 14s. 


‘* A Glossarial Index to the Printed English Literature of the 
Thirteenth Century.” By the late Herbert Coleridge, Ksq. 8vo, 
pp. 104, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

“On the Study of Modern Languages in General, and of the 
English Language in Particular.” An essay by David Asher, 
Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii. 80. 2s. 

“Essays on Language and Literature.” By Thomas Watts, of 
the british Museum. Reprinted, with alterations and additions, 
from the ** Transactions of the Philological Society” and else- 
where. In 1 vol. Svo. 


A daughter of Mrs. Mary Howitt has written a work 
entitled ““A Year in Sweden with Frederika #remer,” 
which Messrs. Jackson, Walford & Hodder will 
shortly publish, and is the diary of twelve months’ daily 
intercourse with this distinguished and remarkable 
woman, not only in Stockholm, where she formed the 
center of the literary and philanthropic world, but also 
at Arsta, the home of her youth and the chosen residence 
of her last days. The work also contains pleasant and 
characteristic pictures of life, both in the capital and the 
country, as well as notices of the most distinguished 
people. 

VARIA, 

It is a well understood axiom of science that the whole 
world revolves annually—Oxford excepted. Neverthe- 
less it seems that even Oxford, in these fast days, has a 
sort of centennial revolution; it has lately admitted a 
ladies’ class amid much opposition, fear, and trembling, 


But at length we have a bulletin on the subject, which I’ 


send you: 
‘“ OXFORD, February 38. 

“The lectures to the ladies’ class have met with such 
success, and have been so well attended, that it has been 
decided to have courses of lectures on other subjects 
likely to be of benefit. 

“Professor Goldwin Smith has kindly offered to give a 
few lectures on the influence which women have ex- 
ercised in certain chief events of English history. The 
first lecture will treat of the characters of Edward III. 
and IV. as affected by such influences. 

“Professor Conington also will give some elementary 
lectures on the Latin language, taking Ovid as his text- 
book. Mr. Chandler, tutor of Pembroke, has also con- 
sented to give a few lectures on Greek, taking as his text- 
book Aristotle’s works on the history and nature of 
animals. Professor Rogers hopes at some future time to 
lecture on the principles of political economy—a sub- 
ject of vast importance to those who in all probability 
will be hereafter the mothers of families. It is earnestly 
hoped that the services of these eminent professors will 


_be duly appreciated, and the numbers attending the 
‘lectures be as great as those which have hitherto at- 


tended the ancient history class.” M. D.C 








CINCINNATI. 
CINCINNATI, Feb, 24, 1866. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“EnGLisn and French Neutrality and the Anglo. 
French Alliance in their Relations to the United States 


. and Russia” is the ponderous and rather appalling title 


under which, two or three years ago, Rev. C. B, Boynton, 
D.D., now professor at the U. 8. Naval Academy and 
chaplain of the House of Representatives, gave a very vig- 
orous and instructive work to the world through the 
young and enterprising publishing firm of C. F. Vent & 
Co. A revised edition of this work. has just been issued 
under the new name, “The Four Great Powers: Eng- 
land, France, Russia, and America, their Policy, Re- 
sources, and Probable Future.” The work is comprised 
in one volume octavo, and is sold, by subscription only, at 
Dr. Boynton is an indefatigable collector of 
facts, a strong and earnest thinker, and a clear and often 
brilliant writer. He is now engaged in the preparation of 
an important history, “The American Navy during the 
Great Rebellion.” This wiil also be published by C. F. 
Vent & Co. Its author has been supplied with every fa- 
cility for obtaining the information necessary to a just 
and complete fulfillment of his task, for which he is 
thought by good authority to be fully competent. It is 
announced that the work will be “complete in two ele- 


gant octavo volumes, of about five hundred pages each, | 


embellished and illustrated by some twenty full-page en- 
gravings in chromo tints, and by the same number of full- 
page wood-cuts, and numerous vignettes from sketches 
made by Commander M. B. Woolsey, U.S. Navy, and by 
numerous maps and charts from government surveys and 
official plans furnished for this work exclusively.” So 
much for the publishers’ announcement. Let me end this 
brief notice with a paragraph from the preface of the 
book in question : “ The author undertakes, in the earn- 
est hope that it may aid in setting the work of the navy 
in its true light before the public, to show the people how 
much the country is indebted for its triumph and present 
security to those who organized and directed the opera. 
tions of the navy, and to those who 80 successfully 
guarded our long coast-line and fought our battles upon 
the rivers and the sea.” 

Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin have in press “The Body 








Politic: « Book for Americans,” by Wm. H. Barnes, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. Judging from the table of contents 
and one or two preliminary chapters of this new politico- 
literary venture, I should think it would prove either a 
decided success or a decided failure. It seems to be writ- 
ten in a half-serious, half-jesting mood. Grave and im- 
portant subjects are discussed under quaint and flippant 
headings. A sincere and worthy purpose, however, un- 
derlics the whole structure. Itis to show our national 
characteristics, status, and possibilities. I quote the 
titles of a few chapters: ‘ America in Figures,” “Na- 
tional Zodlogy,” “National Brutality,” “National Hu- 
manity,” “How Political Bone Becomes Compact,” 
“Phosphorus in the Body—Pains and Pleasures of Fire- 
eating,” “ National Nerves,” “A Principal Artery and 
What it Does,” ete. 

“ The Body Politic” will be comprised in one volume 
12mo. Its publishers have also on hand another volume 
which may be considered complementary to the one just 
mentioned. But I apprehend it to be of higher literary 


jand logical merit. It is called “The Crucible; or, 


Thoughts on the Course of American Development.” 
The first title is the invention of the publishers, the 
second being more consonant with the modesty of the 
young author, L. J. Evans. This gentleman is a profes- 
sor in Lane Theological Seminary. Though not widely 
known as yet, he has an enviable home reputation for 
scholarship and elegant rhetorical accomplishments. His 
little book—a first-fruit in the field of authorship—is an 
attempt to show the sources and nature of the elements 
of American society, the results of their blending, the 
tendencies of our present civilization, etc. The book is 
significant as making prominent the importance and in- 
fluence of the great West in the development of Ameri- 
can. character. 

A third work which Messrs. Moore, Wilstach & Bald. 
win are preparing, at great expense of money and labor, 
is a complete “ Military History of Ohio during the Re. 
bellion.” It is to be in several large octavo volumes, 
and profusely illustrated with steel engravings. The 
publishers were induced to undertake this work from 
the fact that Ohio furnishes such ample and interesting 
material for a great and valuable history. Both in civil 
and military affairs her sons occupied numerous and con- 
spicuous places “in war time.” This state alone furnish- 
ed the United States army with one hundred and twenty- 
six generals; of these nineteen were major-generals, 
sixteen brevet major-generals, thirty-five brigadier-gener- 
als, and fifty-six brevet brigadier-generals. Among them 
were such men as Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, Weitzel, 
Quincy, Gillmore, Custer, McPherson, Rosecrans, Cox, 
Mitchel, etc., not to menticn U. 8. Grant, who was born 
about thirty miles north of Cincinnati, and is, therefore, 
a genuine Buckeye. 

Robert Clarke & Co, have in preparation or in press a 
number of law-books, among which are, “A Digest of 
the Ohio Reports, to include the twenty volumes of Ohio 
Reports and the first fifteen volumes of Ohio State Re- 
ports, by Hon. W. Y. Gholson;” “Supplement to the 
Revised Statutes of Kentucky, by Hon. Harvey Myers ;* 
“Myers’s Kentucky Codes of Practice,” “ Bicknell’s In- 
diana Criminal Practice,” “Fisher on Patents,” “ Fif- 
teenth Volume Ohio State Reports,” “ Matthews’s Cin- 
cinnati Superior Court Reports,” “ Laws and Ordinances 
of Cincinnati,” ete. 

Poe & Hitchcock, of the Methodist Book Concern, have 
just brought out a handsome reprint of Tulloch’s “ Be- 
ginning Life.” It isa volume of 296 pages 12mo, print- 
ed on the same kind of paper and with the same kind of 
type as are used by Ticknor & Fields in such books as 
those of Gail Hamilton, etc. The printing is done by R. 
P. Thompson. The binding is purple cloth, tastefully 
stamped. John Tulloch, D.D.,is known to the public 
as the principal at St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, and 
as the author of sundry books, the principal one enti- 
tled “The Leaders of the Reformation.” “Beginning 
Life” is a book for young men. Four topics are treated 
in it—religion, business, study, and recreation. I have 
read the chapters on study and recreation with great in- 
terest and satisfaction. They are quite free from that 
commonplace and cant which we so often meet with in 
books addressed directly to the young for their mental 
and moral behoof. 


R. W. Carroll & Co. have Piatt’s “Poems in Sunlight |, 


and Firelight” stereotyped and ready for the press, but 
have been obliged to delay its immediate publication ow- 
ing to a lack of suitable paper. 

“ Nasby,” their humorous illustrated subscription book, 
is having a fine sale. 


THE CINCINNATI LITERARY CLUB. 


The Cincinnati Literary Club was started in 1849. It 
was at first a debating society. It included in its mem- 





bership a number of noted persons. Prominent among 
them may be mentioned Chief-Justice Chase, Gov. Mor. 
ton, Judge Walker, Gen. McClellan, and others. At the 
breaking out of the war almost the entire club (sixty-two 
members) joined the army. Of these sixty-one became 
officers. Three were major-generals, eight brigadiers, and 
six colonels. 

Since the war the club has been reorganized. It meets 
every fortnight in a pleasant room on Fourth Street. At 
every alternate meeting a conversation is held on some 
topic of general interest, in which some one posted on the 
special subject leads the discussion. The other meetings 
are of a more convivial character. A repast is furnished, 
and wine and cigars are in demand. A paper is also read, 
generally made up of light and spicy sketches, essays 
poems, etc., written by members of the club. The annual 
dues in this club have heretofore been twenty dollars a 
year. They are now reduced to twelve. W.#H.Y. 








MR. HENRY DEXTER, THE SCULPTOR. 


In one of the earlier numbers of THE RouND TABLE 
there was an interesting and truthful sketch of Mr. 
Henry Dexter, one of America’s most gifted sculptors. 
We hear much about “self-taught men.” I doubt if 
there was ever a case, where a man rose from humble 
life to such eminence in his profession, of whom this 
could be more truthfully said than of Mr. Dexter. As 
stated in the sketch referred to above, “he never sought 
inspiration in other lands than his own.” “He has never 
seen a sculptor strike a blow on a picce of marble.” 
Books, nature, and his own genius have been his only 
teachers in this almost divine art. He has, indeed, per- 
fected himself in a practical knowledge of anatomy and 
other branches of science which would aid him in what 
he says is “my work, and my whole soul is in it.” 

Mr. Dexter has recently erected a spacious and very 
tasteful studio, in which he is shortly to arrange his 
about three hundred statues, busts, and other works, all 
of which would do credit to any artist, and many of 
which are unsurpassed in excellence. Among the objects 
of attraction in this studio will be the busts of all the 
governors of the United States who were in office Jan- 
uary 1, 1860. When this studio—which will be superior 
to anything of the kind on this continent—is open to 
the public, you may expect a more minute account of it. 

My special object at this time is to refer to several 
recent works of our artist now on exhibition at Messrs. 
Williams & Everett’s, Boston. They are marble por- 
trait-busts of four of the well-known residents of our me- 

ropolis, Messrs. E. R. Mudge, Moses Williams, and Mr. 

& Mrs. James L. Little. The first two of these, I be- 
lieve, have houses of business also in your city and in 
Philadelphia. These works are a wonderful triumph of 
art. “They are perfect in form and finish, in strength 
and delicacy.” Every feature and expression is lifelike 
and truthful. There is a warmth, softness, and delicacy 
surpassing, if possible, the most exquisite touches of the 
painter. It seems as though the marble would yield to 
the slightest pressure of the finger as if it were living 
flesh. The lovers of art in New York and Philadelphia, 
and, indeed, throughout the country, as well as with us, 
will be pleased to know that works of such rare merit 
are to be seen. 

With such works as the statues of the “ Binny Child,” 
at Mount Auburn, of the “ Backwoodsman,” for some 
time in the Boston Atheneum, and of Gen. Warren, on 
Bunker Hill, the busts of President Felton, in the 
library of Harvard College, and of the governors of the 
United States, which were visited by more than thirty 
thousand persons while on exhibition in the rotunda of 
the State House in Boston, and numerous other works, 
our artist—though he is said to be “as modest as he is 
gifted ’”"—cannot be unknown to the admirers of art 
either in this or any other land. His works need only to 
be seen to be appreciated ; and every true American 
should feel proud to own and to honor such a gifted 
citizen, ‘A. B. 

CAMBRIDGE, February 26, 1866. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

D, ArpLeton & Co., New York.—Principles of Education, drawn 
from Nature and Revelation and applied to Female Educa- 
tion in the Upper Classes. By the author of ‘* Amy Herbert.” 
1866. Pp. 476. 

The History of Henry the Fifth, King of England, Lord of 
Ireland, and Heir of France. By George Makepeace Towle. 
1866. Pp. 473. 

J. B. Lirrincott & Co., Philadelphia.—Mosaics of Human Life. 
By Elizabeth A. Thurston. 1866. Pp. 305. 

* Poems, By Annie E. Clark. 1866. Pp. 146. 


T. B. Peterson & Bnos., Philadelphia.—The Brigand; or, The 
Demon of the North. By Victor Hugo. 1866. Pp. 201. 
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LITERATURE IN LETTERS. - | 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
443 and 445 Broadway, N. Y., 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
LITERATURE IN LETTERS; 
' oR, 
MANNERS, ART, CRITICISM, Blograpuy, History, AND 





MorRALs, | 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


Edited by James P. Holcombe, LL.D. 1 vol. large 12mo. 
Price $3 50. 





“Such letters,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘tas are written from wise 
men are, of all the words of man, in my judgment, the best, for 
they are more natural than orations and public speeches, and more 
advised than conferences or private ones.’ The sources of pleas- 
ure and instruction to be found in the private correspondence of 
eminent persons have never been fully explained ; much less have 

* they been rendered accessible to the bulk of the reading public. 
Our language abounds in letters which contain the most vivid pic- 
tures of manners and the most faithful and striking delineations 
of character, which are full of wit, wisdom, fancy, useful knowl- 
edge, noble and pious sentiment. | 





hundreds of volumes, of classification upon some comprehensive 
system, and of occasional illustration and explanation. While | 
our earlier literature has been freely !aid under contribution, 
much material has been derived from the more recent. No letter 
has been introduced to which it was supposed any exception 
could be taken on the ground of taste or morals. Those only have 
been selected whose intrinsic merit was pre-eminent, or which 
shed light on some great public transaction, or the character of 
some distinguished person.—Extract from preface. 





D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Tue Wortp BerorE THE DELUGE. By Louis Figuier. Contain- 
ing 25 ideal landscapes of the ancient world, designed by 
Rion, and 208 figures of animals, plants, and other fossil re- 
mains and restorations. 1 vol. 8vo, $7 50. 


MIND IN NATURE; or, The ey of Life and the Mode of De- 
9 of Animals. y Henry James Clark. 1 vol. 
8vo, $4. 


Tar PuystoLocy or Man. Designed to represent the existin 
state of physiological science as applied to the functions o' 
the human body. By Austin Flint,Jr., M.D. 1 vol. 8vo, $4 50. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY; or, The Ancient Changes of the Earth 
and its Inhabitants as illustrated by Geological Monuments. 
By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., F.R.S. Sixth edition; illustrated 
with 770 wood-cuts. 1 vol, 8vo, $5. 


GOULBURN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY oF THE Ho1y Scrip- 
TURES, 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 


Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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THE MARCH NUMBER 


OF THE 


United States Service Magazine 
CONTAINS 
GRANT AND HIS CAMPAIGNS. A Review. 
SKETCH OF THE SIXTH CORPS. By General McMahon. 
THE NATIONAL GUARD. By Col. Irwin. 
TILE ARMY BILL. By Col Carr. 
“UP THE ARKANSAS.” A Sketch by a Paymaster. 
SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATIONS, With Illustrations. 
MILITARY COURTS. 
EpirortaL Notes — Lirerary Notices — CORRESPONDENCE — 


Portry—Anrmy, Navy, AND NATIONAL GUARD OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 





Terms, $500a year. Single numbers, 50 cents. | 


Cc. B. RICHARDSON, | 
PUBLISHER, | 
540 Broapway, New York. 


a 


immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 

100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 

500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 

B. T. BABBITT’S 

Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER, 








Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
to any other saponifier or lye in the market. Put up in cans 0 | 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, twelve pounds, 
with full directions in English and German for making Hard and 
Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. 
No lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in the market, 





B. T, BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, '70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N, ¥, 





| Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, insuring. ...$31,394,407 00 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OFf THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
For THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1866. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 


OrFIce, 144 and 146 Broapway, 
Cor. of Liberty Street. 


Cash Assets, Feb. |, 1866, $14,885,278 88 


In Force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, insuring.. 83,413,933 00 
Dividend Addition to same 7,830,925 92 


$91,244,858 92 








STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
The Net Assets Feb. 1, 1865...............cceeeeeeees $11,799,414 68 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


DU. By BiOGB 6 66sec. see 852,829 52 
Premium on gold.......... 94,999 66— $09,082 06 
IN is cic cnraaiin-s atone caragaeee eee 55,833 84—$3,853,065 80 


aD TR. ap ae $15,652,480 48 

Disbursements as follows: 
Paid claims by death and additions 
WOM ocd gess iteveas cess tes 


$712,823 71 
Paid matured Endowment Poli- 





cies and additions... ........... 20,999 52 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Div- 

dends surrendered, and reduc- 

tion of Premium................. 58,730 87 
Paid surrendered Policies... 190,691 40 
Paid annuities... 10,242 55 
Paid Taxes .... 38,076 52 


Paid Expenses, including Ex- 
change, Postage, Advertising, 
Medical Examinations, Salaries, 
Printing, Stationery, and sundry 
Office expenses.... ..... ....... 

Paid Commissions, and for pur- 
chase of Commissions accruing 
on future premiums..... pone aes 


174,310 94 


334,255 12— 1,540,130 63 


Net Cash Assets, Jan. 31, 1866.... ........... $14,112,349 85 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on hand and in Bank 
Bonds and Mortgages 9,348,622 30 
U. 8. Stocks (cost) 4,468,921 25 
eS er eee 782.307 34 
36,599 14-$14,112,349 85 


$1,475,899 $2 








Interest accrued but not due...... $112,000 00 
Interest due and unpaid........... 5,084 73 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums 
due, but not yet received........ 655,844 30— 772,929 03 
Gross Assets, Jan. 31, 1866........... 2.2.2... $14,885,278 88 
Increase in Net Cash Assets for the Year..... $2,312,935 17 
THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE THUS APPRO- 
PRIATED: 

Reserve to reinsure outstanding policies, including 
dividend additions to same.................... $11,503,996 03 
Claims ascertained and unpaid (mot due)........... 122,750 00 
Dividend additions to same........... 2. 2.2... 5. 23,497 64 
Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for)....... .. ... 29,931 73 
Premiums paid in advance... ............ eecesceeses 11,065 48 

Undivided surplus (excludiug a margin on the 
above Reserves ot over $1,000,000).... ......... 218,649 42 


RE BE SID, iin cece’ Wen ctawcccdtdtcas deed $2,975,388 58 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as above................ $14,885,278 88 


N. B.—The reserve to reinsure outstanding policies and addi- 
tions ($11,503,996 03), as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over- 
and above the net values, at four per cent. interest, so that the 
total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 

This company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclu- 
sively to the assured. 


a ia odie o 5 cess ctencececctundee neue $14,885,278 88 


Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in the State of New York, 
worth DOUBLE the amount loaned; Office Real Estate ; Bonds 
of the State of New York; U.S. Stock. 
No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held. 
Dividends are declared annually, and may be used as cash in 
payment of premium, or to increase the amount ofinsurance. 
Policies issued so that the premiums paid will purchase a 
fixed amount of insurance, non-forfeitable, without further 
payment of premium. 
Policies are bought by the company at fair and equitable 
rates. * 
Lire, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other ap- 
proved policies are issued by this company. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
Joun V. L. PRUYN, Davip HoADLeEy, 
WILLIAM Moore, WILt1aM V. Brapy, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, WILLIAM E. Dona, 
Isaac GREEN PEARSON, GEORGE 8. CoE, 
WILuiaM BETTS, WILLIAM K, StRone, 
JOHN P. YELVERTON, ALEX. W. BRADFORD, 
SAMUEL M. CoRNELL, WILLIAM M. VERMILYE, 
Lucius RoBInson, JouN E. DEVELIN, 

W. Smitu Brown, WiuiaM A. HALNEs, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, Seymour L. Hustep, 
JoHN WADSWORTH, MARTIN BaTEs, 

Ezra WHEELER, 
SamuEL D. Bascock, 
WitiiaM H. Poruan, 
JOHN M. STUART, 


WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
OLIverR H. PaLMeEr, 
ALONZO CHILD, 

Henry E. Davies, 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, RicHarp A. McCurpy, 
RIcHARD PATRICK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy, Vice-President. 
Isaac ABBATT, t SHEPPARD Homans, 
TueEo. W. Morris, § Actuary, 
Frep. M. Winston, Cashier. 
Witu1amM Betts, LL.D., 
Hon. Lucius Rosiyson, t Counsel. 
Hon. ALEX. W. BRapForD, | 
Minturn Post, M.D., 
Isaac L, Kip, M.D. 


F, Ratcurorp Starr, General Agent for the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for the States of Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 


Secretaries, 


' Medical Examiners. 


Hae Remineton, General Agent for the New England States, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jno. G. JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio, 
Cleveland, O. 
Jno. T. CuristiE, General Agent for Central New a mae 
roy, N. Y. 
STEPHEN Parks, General Agent for Western New York, 
Present address, Troy, N. Y. 
JamEs A. Ruopes, General Agent for Southern New York, 
: 157 Broadway, N. Y. 
O. F. Bresex, General Agent for the State of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 
L, SPENCER GoBLE, General Agent for the State of New Jersey, 
Newark, N. 3. 
H. 8. Homans, General Agent for the State of California, 
San Francisco, Cs}. 





The Medical Examiners of the Company are at the office daily 
from 10 a.M to 3 P.M. 





A NEw AND REVISED Epition Now READY 
OF 
A DICTIONARY 
OF THE 


NOTED NAMES OF FICTION ; 


Including, also, FAMILIAR PseuDoNYMS, SURNAMES 
BESTOWED ON EMINENT MEN, etc. By WinLLIAM 
A. WHEELER. 1 vol.i2mo. $2 50. ; 
This Dictionary has been welcomed by critics as a work of very 

great value and interest, both to scholars and general readers. It 
explains many of the allusions so frequently occurring in mod- 
ern literature—the names of the Greek, Roman, Norse, and Hin- 
du Mythologies; noted Fictitious Persons and Places so inter- 
woven with the best recent literature of England and America, 
and those of most general interest in the literature of other 
modern nations; Nicknames of eminent characters in political 
and literary history, and those applied to parties and sects. 

The practical value of the work is greatly enhanced by a ciire- 

fully-prepared Scheme of Pronunciation, in accordance with 

which every word of doub@ful orthoepy is marked ; also by an In- 
dex of the real names of the Persons, Places, etc., mentioned in 
the Dictionary. 

To show the marked favor which this work has won, from 

Scholars and the Press, we append the following notices: 

“Tt is a work sué generis ; all the flowers from the field of Ro- 

mance mingled together.”—H. W. LoNGrELLow. 

“It is full of good matter.”—G. S. Hinzarp. 

‘*In treatment of the names, the necessary information is sup- 

plied in a way which fully unites the great requisites of accu- 


7. perspicuity, and compactness.’”°—Pror. JamMES HADLEY, 
Yale College. 


“IT regard it as one of the most valuable works of reference in 
our language.”—S, AUSTIN ALLIBONE, author of **A Dictionary 
of Authors,” 

‘“*T shall recommend the volume to the teachers in high schools, 
academies, and the higher classes in our grammar schools, a3 a 
reference manual of very great value.”—Pror. D. C. Gruman, 
Secretary of Board of Education in Connecticut. 

“There is not a page that does not contain very curious things 
not to be found elsewhere without a deal of search. Nor is it 
valuable only as a book of reference. It is full of quotations in 
sensible re and beautiful poetry from great numbers of the 
best English ane American writers. They are all witty or wise, 
often both.”’—G. B. Emerson, in Boston Advertiser. 

*“Mr. Wheeler's is the very first attempt at a dictionary of fic- 
tion. The book will be found, we think, on full trial, to be more 
nearly complete in its comprehensiveness, and far nearer to per- 
fect accuracy in detail, than could have been anticipated in regard 
to a first work of the kind. . . . In fact, the volume must be 
reckoned an indispensable hand-book for all who read at all.”— 
The Nation. 

‘A production entirely unique; . . . one of the best helps 
that an habitual, or even a casual, reader can have.”—The Round 
Table. 

‘‘As a book for miscellaneous reading. it is full of pleasant 
surprises; as a book of reference, it is difficult to conceive how 
any lover of literature can do without it.""—Boston Transcript. 


Copies of the above work will be sent, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of advertised price. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
For sale by 


B. H. TICKNOR, 823 Broadway. 


Memoirs of a Stomach. 
SEE THE “ TEMPLE OF OPINIONS.”’ 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broapway, Str. NicwouLas Bock. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, Stereoscopic Goods, War 
Views, Scenery, Groups. etc. 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, Carte de Visites of Noted Persons, 
in great assortment, etc., etc. 
French, English, and American Novelties. 











““Creat Oaks from Little Acorns Grow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes-so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
— only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

hen — yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mae- 
G@IEL’s Brious, DysPEeptic, and DIARRHEA PiLLs cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, Maga@reu’s SaLvE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor. F. 0. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 

of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in O1., 

Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc, 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 








Detroit, Mich, 


General Agents, 287 Pearl Street,New York, 
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A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen's boon 
The “‘ sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 


AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


“VALUABLE BOOKS--HANDSOMELY MADE.” 


WIDDLETQON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET, N. Y. 


(=~ Onur books are kept in stock by the Principat BooOKSELL- 
ERs throughout the country, and sent by mail by publisher on 
receipt of price. 

HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. 10 vols. Comprising—Mrp- 
DLE AGEs, 3 vols.; LITERATURE OF EvROrE, 4 vols. ; CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL HisToRY OF ENGLAND, 3 vols. 

MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A con- 
tinuation of Hallam to 1860. 2 vols. 


son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to | MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. From the earliest perio 
perfume clothing, etc. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 


It removes redness, tan, blotches, 


etc. 


It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


down to modern times. By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. 
=—* A new edition, thoroughly revised and extended. 3 
vols. 

MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY. History of. Latin Chris- 
tianity, including that of the Popes, to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V. 8 vols. 

MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. (Nearly ready.) 
From the birth of Christ to the abolition of paganism in the 
Roman Empire. Thoroughly revised and corrected. 3 vols. 

CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS. Corrected and revised, 
with portrait. The most elegant edition published. 5 vols. 

oan ~ Tagnoeeee OF ELIA. New edition, on tinted paper. In1 
vol. ’ 


LAMB—ELIANA. Containing the hitherto uncollected writings 
of Charles Lamb. In 1 vol. 


lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia -Water DISRAELI—-CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. With a View 


of the Life of the Author, by his son. 4 vols. 


once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toile | DISRAELI—AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Consisting of 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & Co., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 


sketches and characters of English literature. Edited by his 
son, the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli. 2 vols. 

URTON—ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. A new edition, cor- 
rected and enriched by translations of the numerous classical 
extracts. By Democritus, Minor. In 3 vols. 

SYDNEY SMITH’S WIT AND WISDOM. Being selections from 
his writings, and passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. 
With steel portrait, a memoir, and notes. By E. A. Duyckinck. 





THE MOST FASCINATING NOVEL OF THE 
SEA 


ay. 


DE VANE: 


A STORY OF 


PLEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS. 


By Hon. Henry W. Hitirarp, Ex-Member U. 8. House of Repre- 


We think no more elegantly written book, none abounding more 
freely in simple, chaste, yet charming comparison, none taking a 
higher literary or moral standard, has been published this season. 
Its popularity may be indicated by the fact that the entire first 


sentatives from Alabama. 


edition was ordered in advance of its issue from the press. 
12mo, fine French muslin, 2 vols. in one, pp. 552, price $2. 


BELLE BOYD IN CAMP AND PRISON. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
Wits AN INTRODUCTION BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


“Belle Boyd in Camp and Prison” is one of those books in 
which the whole soul and spirit of the writer has evidently 
passed—which are too earnest for artistic construction, too real 
and heartfelt either for self-concealment or self-display. 
The darling of the entire South, Belle Boyd may be regarded as 





Note.—The foregoing are all the well-known RiveRsipE Press 
editions, on the finest tinted paper, and elegantly bound, each set 
of books in a box, and may at all times be had in extra bindings, 
half calf, half Turkey, etc. Price, in cloth binding, $2 25 per vol. 


*,* Catalogue of publications sect by mail on receipt of stamp. 





The New York Bible and Gommon Prayer- 
Book Society 

Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 

varied stock ot 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 
are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at low rates. 

t=” A new Trade List is now ready. 

Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 

5 anp 13 COOPER UNION, 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 





the female genius or impersonation of the Confederacy, in which 


her name has been a househoid word from almost the beginning 


of the war.—London Saturday Gazette. 
12mo, muslin, pp. 464, price $1 75. 





WILL BE IssuED Marcu 15: 


A PRACTICAL HOMEOPATHIC TREATISE 


ON THE 


DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, THE PERSON OF CHRIST. By Dr. Schaff. With a Reply 
INTENDED FOR INTELLIGENT HEADS OF FAMILIES 
AND STUDENTS IN MEDICINE, 
By Henry Minton, M.D. 


This isa highly elaborate and carefully prepared work ; it meets 
a want long felt, and will undoubtedly take rank as an authority 


in Homeopathic practice. 





.Wr1t BE IssuzpD Marcu 1: 


CAMPAICNS OF A NON-COMBATANT ; 


AND HIS 


ROMAUNT ABROAD DURING THE WAR. 


By GreorcE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 


One of the most spicy, readable, gossipy, yet truthfully written, 
books which the season has produced. The unusual power of 
graphic delineation manifested by the author will rivet the at- 


tention of all who glance at its pages. 


A collection of the most elegant, beautiful, and touching poems 
produced in the South during the existence of the Confederate 
Government. A work of sterling and permanent value as a con- 


12mo, cloth, price $1 


-_— 


%. 


Wit BE IssveD Marcu 1: 


“SOUTH SON 


cs,” 


FROM THE LAYS OF LATER DAYS. 
By T. C. De LEon. 


tribution to American Literature, 


On tinted paper, elegantly bound in fine French Muslin, beveled 


boards, full gilt, price $1 75. 





Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BLELOCK & CO., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


THE CUP BEARER. Beautifully illustrated.............. $2 50 

THE CROSS BEARER. An elegant gift-book............. 2 50 

CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Finely illustrated................. 2 50 

"FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY.......... ......... 1% 

IR io iss vin siciceeceisise sive) Redswes eves 100 

THE WORD OF PROMISE. By Bonar................... 1 00 
All the publications of 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
INSTITUTED AT Boston, 1814, 


Catalogues mailed free on application to 


JOHN CG. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


10,000 VOLUMES THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 





10,000 VOLUMES MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
5,000 VOLUMES JUVENILE WORKS, 
SELLING OFF 


At greatly reduced prices, on account of Removal, at 


H. B. DURAND’S, 
49 White Street, New York. 





Physical and Intermediate Geography for 
Schools. 





** Yet it contains the evidence of more genius, earnestness, and 


“GOLDEN PRAISE.” 
HERMAN; 


OR, 


YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD. 


By James MonreITH, ; 
Author of a Popular Series of School Geographies, 


Price $1 %5. 


clear good sense than our recent reading in the domain of domes- | both Local and Physical Geography, to meet all the requirements 
tic fiction had given us any ground for anticipating.”—Zound | of immediate classes in either topics. 


Table. 


2 vols. 12mo, price $3 50. 


LEE & SHEPA 


RD, 
Publishers, Boston. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


51, 53, and 55 John Street, New York. 








This work is on an original plan, embracing the elements of 





VALUABLE STANDARD AND RARE 
WORKS. 


MicRoGRAPHIC DicTrIonaky, 1 vol. 8vo, 
PritcHaRD’s InFusoRIA, 1 vol. 8vo- . ‘ 


Smita’s DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE, 8 vols.; GREEK AND Ri 
ANTIQUITIES, 1 vol.; R 





Pe ° ° + $2250 
25 00 
OMAN BIOGRAPHY AND Mrrmovoer 3 
vols.; GREEK AND RomAN GEOGRAPHY, 2 vols.; 9 vols 

half calf, $87; half Russia, $94 50. ‘ 


Percy's METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $21. 
Swatrnson’s Exotic ConcnHo.oey, 1 vol. 4to, half mor., $25 00. 
PuGin'’s GoTHic ARCHITECTURE, 3 vols. 4to, half mor., $40 00. 


Scorrern’s UsEFUL METALS AND THEIR ALLOoys, 1 vol. 12mo 
cloth, $3 %5. i 


HUMPHREY AND ABBOTT’s REPORT UPON PHysics AND Hyprav- 
Lics OF MississiPP1 R1vER, 1 vol. 4to, $10 00. 
NEwToN’s PRINcIPIA, 2 vols. Svo, full calf, $20 00. 


Lacrorx’s DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALcuLvs, 3 vols. 4to, 
half calf, 


NapoLeon’s MusEuM; or, The History of France, 1 vol. 4to, half 
calf, $25 00. 


Wricut’s Lirz oF WELLINGTON, 4 vols. 4to, full calf, $25 00. 


SoyEr’s PANTHROPHEON; or, History of Food and its Prepara- 
tion, 1 vol. 8vo, half mor., $7 50. 


DisPaTcHEs OF Lorp NELSON, 7 vols. 8vo, half calf, $30 00. 


Suaw’s ORNAMENTAL TILE PavEMENTS, 1 vol. 4to, illustrated, 
half calf, $25 00. 


Together with many other valuable and scarce works. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


192 Broadway, N. Y. 
*,* Send for Circulars. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


By H. Tatne, Professor of Asthetics and of the History of Art in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Translated from the French, 
and revised by the author. 12mo. $1 50. 


BAILLIERE BROS., 520 Broadway. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., Grand St. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 646 Broadway. 


In Press, to be published very shortly: 


THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR OF 1861-5. By 
Auguste Laugel. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS MATERIALISM. Study of the System 
of Dr. Buchner. By Paul Janet. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1844, 
ENLARGED FOR 1866. 








A magazine palished every Saturday in Boston, containing the 
best reviews, criticisms, tales, fugitive poetry, scientific, bio- 
graphical, and po'itical information, gathered from the entire bod 
of English period:cal literature, and torming four handsome vol- 
umes every year of immediate interest and solid permanent value. 





TERMS: EIGHT DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


To be remitted to the publishers, for which the work will be sent 
regularly, free of postage. Address 


LITTELL, SON & CO., 
30 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Read the following from the Washington correspondent of the 
Congregationalist ; 


“In closing, let me speak of a Boston institution which has 
contributed not a little to the happiness of my family during the 
last five or six years. I allude to the ‘Living Age,’ published by 
E, Littell,Son & Co. Itis the best thing of ite kind in the world; 
Lam sure of this, and I do not see how anybody who has once 
taken it for six months can ever go without it. It is a most ad- 
mirable weekly collection of criticisms, stories, brilliant leaders, 
and delicious poetry, and should double its circulation this very 
year.’’—Spectator. 


(From the New York Times.) 
“The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in the selection 


of articles are above all praise, because they have never been 
equaled.” 


(From a clergyman in Mass. of much literary celebrity.) 


“In the formation of my mind and character I owe as much to 
the ‘ Living Age’ as to all other means of education put together.” 


No. 1,131 conrarns : 


The Eight Hundredth Anniversary of Westminster Abbey ; 
Henry Taylor's Later Plays and Minor Poems; The conclusion of 
“Wives and Daughters; Story of John Huss; Sir Brook Fos- 
brooke, etc., etc., etc. 

‘ 3 ye 18 cents, or $8 a year. For sale by booksellers and news- 
ealers. 


LITTELL, SON & CO.,, 
80 Bromfield St., Boston. 





*,* Premiums for new subscribers for 1866: 


For one, a bound volume... .......... ccc sce ee eens $2 %5 
. Twenty, a set of the Third Series, bound, 31 vols. 77 50 
Fifteen, a set of the Second Series, bound, 20 vols. 50 00 
Fifty, a complete set from beginning, in 87 vols.. 217.50 
Four, Webster's Dictionary, sheep, library edition 12 00 


For Ercut New YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS, 
PAID IN ADVANCE, 
We send one WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE, 
wort 


This is the BEST MACHINE for family use. 

1st. It is noiseless. 

2d. It is the most simple. 

8d. The stitch is very strong and elastic. 

4th. Itis the most easily managed, and the least liable to get 
out of repair. 

Canvassers wanted in all parts of the country. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 

Booksellers and newsdealers in New York and vicinity supplied 
at EVANS & LINCOLN’S Advertising Agency, 119 Nassau Street, 
or by AMERICAN NEWS CO. 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
‘ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the ract that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 


ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, . . i. * $5,000,000 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are | CASH CAPITAL, me? wh i «= nee Ed ee ce a 
ued by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who " 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- SURPLUS, a 250,000 
sible. 


Srermmway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 


est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest | on favorable terms. 


improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aL. their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 
are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 





Warerooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for thasame. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


~ FINE ARTS. 
OIL PAINTINGS, 


OF THE 
AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND DUSSELDORF SCHOOLS, for 
Exhibition and Sale. 
ENGRAVINGS and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS at 


GOUPIL’S, 772 Broadway. 


THE BON TON 
PATENT FLEXIBLE SPRING SKIRT 


THE NEWEST AND BEST. 

















This invention entirely dispenses with the old manner of fast- 
ening by Gum, Glue, and Rivets, and consists of a NEw and USsE- 
FUL manner of securing the TAPES and wIREs together by means 
of a BRAID passing UNDER and THEOvGH the TAPE, and THROUGH 
and rounp the covering of the wire, thereby forming a KNoT, 
making the most PERFECT FASTENING yet discovered. 

The WIRE used is made from the best REFINED WATCH- 
SPRING STEEL, and, by the ee manner of rolling, produces 
the necessary FLEXIBILITY, without sacrificing any of the 
STRENGTH which it is well known a single bar has over a num- 
ber of bars covering the game surface. 

The COVERING of the WIRE used in this SKIRT is a fine 
DOUBLE-THREAD COTTON YARN, the tape a two-inch Extra- 
Heavy solid edge, the pads or covering of the ends of the Bustle 
Springs are of the finest Enameled Kid, and with our new appli- 
cation for lacing the fronts, — become, when worn, a Whole or 
— Spring, keeping the front of the skirt fitting closely to 

e form. 

We claim that for Superiority of Materials 


THE BON-TON SKIRT 
18 NOT EXCELLED, 
and for Beauty of Shape and Durability it has no equal. 
A. K. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Sole Proprietors and Manufac- 
turers under these Patents. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., Agents, 
Broadway, New York. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 








Cash DIVIDENDS IN FirTEEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 





CASH CAPITAL..... .... 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1865.............4. aes beetebeaweneees 270,000 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres'’t. 





MORRIS 
FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE CoO., 


81 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Insurance against the perils of Free and INLAND NavIGATION 


All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Presidert. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID UP CAPITAL, oo gle ee) 8 $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, a ee . 4,067,455 80 
LIABILITIES, . ° 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 
A. A. Wiit1ams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 





495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


. ssss++ 458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... 











Received the Highest Premium—GoLp MEpat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 





GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 


gem came, . a 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1,186, . . . es 


$500,000 00 
205,989 83 


TOTAL ASSETS,. . . . « -« $705,989 83 
M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
ASSETS . . . . «we gs $1,000,000 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


PERUVIAN SIRUP 
IS A PROTECTED SOLUTION 
OF THE 
PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN MEDICINE, 
WHICH STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE 
BY SUPPLYING THE BLOOD WITH ITS VITAL PRINCIPLE, OR LIFE 
ELEMENT—IRON. 

This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in 

curing 
DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT, DROPSY, CHRONIC 
DIARRHEA, BOILS, NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, 
CHILLS AND FEVERS, HUMORS, 
and all diseases originating ina 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 

or accompanied by DEBILITY OR A LOW STATE OF THE SYSTEM. 

Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects are 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are permanent, in- 
fusing STRENGTH, VIGOR, AND NEW LIFE into all parts of the sys- 
tem, and building up an [RON CONSTITUTION. 


THE 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 
From the Venerable Archdeacon Scorr, D.D. 
Dunuam, Canada East, March 24, 1865. 

* * * “Tam an inveterate Dyspeptic of more than 25 years 
standing. 

* * * ‘“T have been so wonderfully benefited in the three 
short. weeks during which I have used the Peruvian Sirup, that I 
can scarcely persuade myself of the reality. People who have 
known me are astonished at the change. Iam widely known, and 


can but recommend to others that which has done so much for 
mF ¢ 2 


A CASE OF 27 YEARS’ STANDING CURED. 
From INstey JEWETT, 15 Avon Place, Boston. 

“T have suffered, and sometimes severely, for 27 years from 
dyspepsia. Icommenced taking the Peruvian Sirup, and found 
immediate benefit from it. In the course of three or four weeks 
I was entirely relieved from my sufferings, and have enjoyed un- 
interrupted health ever since.” 





One of the most distinguished Jurists in New England writes to 
a friend as follows: 

‘**T have tried the Peruvian Sirup, and the result fully sustains 
your prediction. It has made a New MAN of me; infused into my 
system new vigor and energy; Iam no longer tremulous and de- 
bilitated, as when you last saw me, but stronger, heartier, and 
with larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, than at any 
time during the last five years.” 





An eminent divine of Boston says: 

‘*T have been using the Peruvian Sirup for some time past ; it 
gives me NEW VIGOR, BUOYANCY OF SPIRITS, ELASTICITY oF 
MUSCLE.” : 

Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy from 
weak, sickly, sufferiny creatures to strong, healthy, and happy 
men and women ; and invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to give 
it a trial.” . ; 

A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures and 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians, 
clergymen, and others, will"be sent FREE to any address. 

(@™ See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SIROP blown in the 
glass. 


For sale by 
J. P. DINSMORE, Proprietor, 
36 Dey Street, New York, 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 


CURES CUTS, BURNS, SCALDS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, SPRAINS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES BOILS, ULCERS, CANCERS. 





REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 





WANTED-—Tobire from the ist of April or May, a moderate 
sized three-story house in this city ; location to be west of Fourth 
Avenue and below Thirty-fourth Street. Address, stating loca- 





H. LASSING, General Agent. 


tion and terms, WEBBER, care of Taz Rounb TaBLe. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES SALT RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
HEALS OLD SORES, FLESH WOUNDS, ETC. 


It is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces the 
most angry-looking swellings and inflammations as if by magic 
—thus affording relief and a complete cure. 

Only 25 cents a box! (Sent by mail for 35 cents). 

Forsalcby jy. P. DINSMORE, 

36 Dey Street, New York. 


8S. W. FOWLE & SON, Prorriztors, Boston. 





And by all Druggists, Grocers, and Country Stores. 


SS ER 
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IRVING’S WORKS. 
RIVERSIDE SERIES. 
COMPLETE IN 8 Vots. 16MO. 
Comprising ali of the lighter works, and excepting only the 
HISTORICAL works, 

G. P. Putnam; Ilvurp & HovcHrton have now ready this at- 
tractive edition of all the Belles-lettres Works of Washington Irv- 
ing, elegantly printed on new type, in a very neat and portable 
shape, equally adapted for the library, the fireside, or the travel- 
er’s bag. 


Those who cannot afford the expense of the historical works 
can now obtain this collection of all the other writings of this 
favorite author at very moderate cost, viz. : 


ENTITLED 
$2 PER VOL., or $16 PER SET. 
The Series comprises : | FIOR’ D’ALIZA: 
I KNICKERBOCKER. AN IDYL OF ITALIAN LIFE, 
° “The most elaborate piece of humor in onr literature.” 


—H. T. Tuckerman. 





THE HOME JOURNAL. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 14, commenced a 


NEW AND BRILLIANT ROMANCE BY LAMARTINE, 


Which will run through about ten numbers of the paper. 
This, however, is only one of its features. Among the attrae- 





Il SKETCH BOOK. 

. “It is positively beautifal."—Sér Walter Scott. 

“ This exquisite miscellany.”"—J. G. t. 
TRAVELER. 


“One of the most popular of Irving’s productions,”— 
Boston Traveller. 


BRACEBRIDCE. 


* The great charm consists . in the singular sweet- 
ness of the composition.” —Lord Jeffrey. 


Vv CRAYON MISCELLANY. 


. In it “ several different kinds of writing are beautifully 
’ 


Ti. 


IV. 


and gayly blended intv a production almost swi generis. 
—Edward Lverett. 
ALHAMBRA. 
“The beantiful Spanish sketch-book, ‘ The Alhambra.’ 
—W. H. Prescott. 
* GOLDSMITH. 


‘“* One of the best, the most rw wy J the most nat- 
ural biographies written during the last three cen- 
turies.”"—Knickerbocker Magazine. 


WOLFERT’S ROOST. 


a 
V IT. These papers “‘are among his latest and most charm- 
ing productions.” —Chicago Tribune. 


VIL. 


Each volume may be had separately, price $2, gilt tops, or in 


gilt edges, $2 25. 

*,* The two last volumes of this series have been unfortun- 
ately delayed after they were first announced. They are now 
ready, and orders from the trade can be promptly supplied. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
459 BROOME ST. 


*.* Lists of the various editions of Irving’s whole works and life 
may be had on application. 





W. W. Broom’s Temple of Opinions, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
By the American News Company. 





THE KNICHTLY SOLDIER, 
By CHAPLAIN TRUMBULL. 


One very handsome volume 16mo., with steel portrait and four 
illustrations. Price $200. 


This attractive volume having passed rapidly through several 
editions, is in steadily increasing demand. In its graphic de- 
scriptions of army life it is deservedly assigned a prominent 
place among the personal biographies of the war. 

Prepared by one who was himself three years a soldier, its 
value is enhanced by contributions from Rev. Dr. Bushnell, Gen. 
Plaisted, and other eminent writers, while the vivid picture of 
the Worcester regatta, given in its pages by Chaplain Twichell, 
is pronounced “* worthy to be put beside the race-sketch in Tom 
Brown at Oxford.” 


The following are among many favorable notices the book has 
already received from the public press: 


** The record of a true and loyal soul, a ‘knightly soldier’ in 
deed and in truth.”"—Army and Navy Journal. 

‘What knight of the days of olden chivalry led a braver, or 
more nobly romantic life than this gallant young Christian sol- 
dier? What novelist could devise a character more interesting, 
or a career more exciting ?”°—N.Y. Hvening Post. 

‘His life and death were alike noble, alike worthy of the 
friendship that cherished and the beautiful volume that presents 
them.’’—Springfield Republican. 

**No knight of the days of old romance ever exhibited more 
unalioyed the virtue of the chivalric age than did this young New 
England Bayard.’’—Portland Press. 

* Overflowing with incident and lively description, it presents 
a vivid and truthful picture of events which will for ever hold 
world-wide celebrity.”,—Boston Traveller. . 


t= Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
NICHOLS & NOYES, Boston, and 
OLIVER S. FELT, 
39 Walker street, New York, 
PUBLISHERS. 





“HIGH COMMENDATION.” 
HERMAN; 


oR, 
YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD. + 


“This book is worthy of the encomiums which have been 
lavished upon it.”-—Springfleld Union. 

“* [t is a gushing, outspoken narrative of individual experience.” 
—Commonwealth, Boston. 

“This is one of the most notable books of the season.”°—Boston 
Post. . 

“A book not likely to be laid aside among the crowd of ephem- 
eral issues of the press.’’—Presbyterian, Phila. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pubiishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 


| tions of the present volume are a new Series of Sketches by 
| Barry Gray; Original Essays, Book Reviews, Art Notes and 

Notices, Musical and Dramatic Criticism, Brief Editorials on 
| Topics Astir, Sparkling Sketches, Spicy Letters, Social, Fashion, 
‘and Foreign Gossip; Pithy Paragraphs, Personal Items, Early 
Extracts from Unpublished Works, Choice Selections from Eng- 
| lish, French, and other Foreign Periodicals. In all, in fact, that 
| tends to make 


| AN INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING NEWSPAPER 


| 
| 
i 


| THE HOME JOURNAL will still retain its reputation as the 
| favorite of the belles-lettres press. 
| Terms.—For one copy, one year, $3 00; for three copies, $7 50; 


' or one copy for three years, $7 50; always in advance. | 





| 
| Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all other communica: | 

. _ | 
! tions to be addressed to the Publishers, j 


| 
| 
' j 
H 


N. P. WILLIS & MORRIS PHILLIPS, 
| . 107 Fulton Street, New York. | 
| 





(&™ Single copies for sale by all News Agents in the United 
| States and Cariada. 


| PRICE SEVEN CENTS. 
| 
| 








| 
‘*RESPLENDENT WITH INTELLECTUAL LIFE.” 
| 


—_— 


HERMAN; 
oR, ! 
YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD, ! 


‘*We know of no work of fiction so full as this of beauty and 
wisdom, so free from folly, o resplendent with intellectual life | 
and moral purity.."—Atlantic Monthly for February. | 


2 vols. 12mo, price $3 50. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


30STON. 








| 
} 


TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION, 


| 
| BY BH. H. LEEDS & MINER, 


| The entire collection of Soreign works of art consigned to SW. | 
| P. Avery, 694 Broadway ; to which have been added many new 
and important additions. In all 250 sudjects, in oil and water- 
colors, by 135 different artists, many of whose works ure now for 
the first time seen inthis country. Among the names represented 
are the following: 

| GEROME, JALABERT, E. FRERE, WAPPERS, PLASSAN, 
| MERLE, BRILLOUIN, BONGEUREAU, FIcHEL, BrIon, 
| Korx-KoEK, DmLENs, TrssoTr, MEYER (of Bremen), 
FAvUVELET, DE JoNGHE, SCHLESINGER, ANTIGNA, CHTAP- 
LIN, WILLEMS, VERBOECKHOVEN, BERANGER, LAMBI- 
NET, BoUGHTON, DUVERGER, etc., etc. 

An interesting feature of this sale will be the collection of 
water-color drawings, which were gathered with great care. So 
many and so varied a lot of drawings have never been offered 
before in this city. 

Also, the celebrated picture, by Freperic E. Cuurcnu, 

“TWILIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS.” 
Now on exhibition, day and evening, until time of sale, Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings, March 8 and 9, at the old Dusseldorf 
Gallery, 548 Broadway. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 
A JOURNAL IN THE INTERESTS OF PROFESSIONAL 
LITERATURE. 





It numbers among its contributors several well-known writers ; 
will contain sketches nod a ngrgecrd interest to all LITERARY people 
by competent feué/letonists; and in an impartial manner will 
discuss all subjects of literary interest. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: One copy, one year, $4; six months, $2; 
three months, $1; single copies, 10 cts. 


Address, 
W. S. SANDFORD & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








—————___..._... 


THE TAUCHNITZ COPYRICHT EDITION 
OF BRITISH AUTHORS 
CONTAINS UNIFORM SETS OF THE WORKS oF 
THACKERAY, BULWER, 
DICKENS, MRS. GASKELE, 
WILKIE COLLINS, CHARLES READE, 
MISS MULOCK, JULIA KAVANAGH, 
MISS EDWARDS, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
DISRAELI, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
MACAULAY, WHYTE MELVILLE, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, BARONESS TAUTPHEUS, 
AND NEARLY EVERY OTHER EMINENT ENGLISH AUTHOR. 
Complete lists sent on application. 
Sets furnished bound in any desired style on short notice. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
646 Broadway, N. Y. 





Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt will begin, in March, the issue of the 
Tauchnitz edition of 


THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
in uniform cloth binding. 

The first issues of the series will be PenDENxt!S, in 3 vols. ; 
Esmonp, in 2 vols. ; YELLOwPLUsH Papers and Cox’s Diary, ini 
vol.; and Newcomes, in 4 vols. Claret-colored morocco cloth, 
with appropriate gilt stamp. $1 50 per vol. 

The other volumes will follow in rapid succession, 





TRADE SALE ROOMS, 
498 Broapway, NEw YorK, 
LEAVITT, STREBEIGH & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS, 
SUCCESSORS TO J. E. COOLEY. 





FEBRUARY 26, AT 7 O'CLOCK P.M. 


SELECT PRIVATE LIBRARY. 

Comprising the choicest éditions, and in the choicest condi- 
tion; many bound by Riviére and Hayday. This library 
embraces about 1,000 volumes, and probably for its extent 
no richer collection of Rooks has ever been offered by Auc- 
tion. Catalogue ready. 





FEBRUARY 27, AND FOLLOWING DAYS, AT 6 O'CLOCK P.M. 
AMERICAN AND FOREICN COLD AND 
SILVER COINS AND MEDALS. 
The collection of Rovert B. CuamBers, Esq., of Providence, 
RI. 





Marcu 5, AND FIVE FOLLOWING DAYS, AT 6 O°CLOCK P.M. 


LIBRARY OF J. B. FISHER, Esq., of Aus- 
terfleld Farm, Camden Co., N. J. 
Containing many choice, scarce, curious, and unique books, 
mostly in elegant and substantial bindings by Pawson & 
Nicholson, Mackenzie, Lewis, Riviere, Hayday, Capé, Neid. 
rée, and other well-known European binders, As a general 
rule, they are now in a condition to be placed on the library 
shelves of any gentleman in this country or Europe. Among 
the specialties are American History, comprising early 
Travelers and Writers, Voyages Round the World, Arctic 
Voyages, State Histories, Indian History, Indian Captivi- 
ties, Travels and Surveys, Early American Poetry, Biblio- 
theca Americana, etc., etc. Also, Black-Letter and Vellum 
Books. Witchcraft, Demonology, and Miracles—on these 
subjects the collection is full. Large Paper Books, ete., 
etc. This collection of Books is second only to that of the 
late Mr. John Allen. Catalogues ready. Price (5 cents 
each; ten copies on large paper, $10 00 each. 


Hussey’s Instant Special Message Post, 5 


William Street, is always ready to make deliveries on the in- 


stant or otherwise, as may be agreed upon at the office. 








“The collection of these fugitive essays in a separate volume 
finds an ample warrant in the liberal scholarship, soundness of 
judgment, and delicacy of taste which mark their composition.” 
ma ¥. Tribune. 


THE CRITERION; 
oR, 
THE TEST OF TALK ABOUT FAMILIAR THINGS. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 
By Henry T. Tuckerman. 
One vol. 16mo. Price $2. 
“The rich results of years of observation.’”’— Boston Trans 


eript. 
HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 BrooME STREET. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 








ONLY THREE HUNDRED COPIES PRINTED. 


‘*O Mother dear, Jerusalem!”’ 

The old Hymn, its Origin and Genealogy. Edited by W. C. 
Prime. 1 vol. 4to, with 12°photographic illustrations by Wil- 
lingale, $7 50. . 

‘* The photographs are all gems of art, and marked by clearness, 
warmth, and exquisite finish: There ‘have been very few books 
brought out this season that will go so far to gratify a pure and 
refined taste as this.”"—Christian Times. 

“The photographs alone are worth the price of the book.”— 
World. 


Published by 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
770 Broadway, cor. Ninth Street, east side. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price 





———<—$—— 








Conducted by H. E, and C. H, Swersxn, 182 Nassau Street ; and printed by Wu1TR & Ross, 24 Beekman Street. New York, Saturday, March 8, 1906. 
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